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THE VICEREGAL PROGRESS. 


ORD NORTHBROOK has brought to a close his long 
progress by a visit to Bombay, and the record of the work 
he has done on his tour shows at once his great industry and 
ability, and the vast variety of difficult and complicated 
questions on which a Governor of India, who a year ago had 
no more notion that he would spend this Christmas in India 
than that he would spend it in Timbuctoo, may be called on 
to decide. So far as can be gathered from the brief summary 
of his doings forwarded to English journals, it may be con- 
fidently said that Lord Nortusrook has already done ample 
justice to the choice of the Government in appointing him 
Viceroy. The ceremonial part of his performance is not that 
of the highest importance, but it is one which strikes the 
native mind with disproportionate effect, and it is desirable 
that a Viceroy should not disappoint the expectations of 
Eastern spectators. It is therefore interesting to learn that, 
at one singledevee out of many, Lord NortHsrook managed 
to make seven or eight hundred obeisances in a courtly 
manner, and that all observers agree in holding that he 
looks particularly well when dressed in white satin. It was 
not, however, possible that he should be himself content 
with this kind of success, and at Bombay he expressed a 
hopethat something better had been left behind at the vari- 
ous places he visited than the memory of the balls and the 
fireworks with which his arrival was greeted. What the 
Viceroy on these progresses can practically do is to arrange 
some matters of State policy with the native princes for which 
a personal and confidential discussion is advisable, to deter- 
mine the mode in which public works shall be carried out, 
to indicate the views of the Government on matters of minor 
or local importance, and to gain information and experience 
for himself by free communication with men of all ranks and 
nationalities. Thus, when visiting Scindia, he was able to 
come to an arrangement as to the organization of the military 
forces of the MauaraJau, and as to the succession to his office, 
his heir having engaged in a plot against him. He fixed the 
sites of forts, promised aid to a breakwater, settled how the 
works of a harbour anda canal were to be prosecuted, and 
announced that his personal experience had convinced him of 
the necessity of pushing on with all possible despatch the 
completion of the Indus Valley Railway. He expressed him- 
self strongly in favour of decentralization, and of giving 
increased control over the revenues to the different Presi- 
dencies or other large districts; he was able to promise a 
steady remission of Imperial taxation, and he sketched the 
views of the Government on the very important question 
of the employment of natives in the higher offices of adminis- 
tration. The fruits of what he has seen and learnt for himself 
must be looked for in what he may do hereafter; but it is im- 
possible that he should not have gained much benefit from 
personal contact with experienced officials and intelligent 
natives. He is universally allowed to be doing his work, so 
far as he has gone, with judgment and skill; and when once a 
Viceroy wins confidence and respect, he is sure to receive not 
only much information, but the best information they have to 
give him, from the numberless persons who are only too glad 
of an opportunity of making their wishes and opinions known 
at head-quarters. 
But a Viceroy, although he is a new man, can only let his 
energies flow in an old groove. His work is cut out for him. 


He cannot be a great innovator, or make random and whole- | 


sale changes. ‘Lhe lines of Indian policy are fixed, and he | 


can only walk in the s of his predecessors. He may 


choose this or that site for a fort; but the general military , 
system of India is not to be varied. Lord Nortusxoox, for | in this respect is the consequence of our living under 


example, determined the site of the entrenched camp at Mool- | Parliamentary government. 


tan, but he of course only did so under professional advice; _ 


and probably when we hear of a Viceroy settling the position 
of a camp or a fort, nothing more is generally meant than that 
he acts the part of what Dickens called the gentlemanly mem- 
ber of Parliament who takes a silver,trowel and some mortar 
and initiates the building of a n town-hall. Even if the 
choice between two or more sites js nominally left open to 
him, it is not Lord NorTHBrook ofyany one great person that 
decides on making Mooltan the «of Indian defence on the 
North-West. That our hold o» dia is to be maintained 
chiefly by the occupation of every means of defence, and not 
by operations beyond our fron’ ‘, is as much beyond the 
region of change as that the adv» ages of such a strong situ- 
ation as that of Mooltan canne: 3 neglected. In the same 
way Lord NortHsrook may give ouragement to some special 
educational work, or he may ing __» into alleged grievances, and 
promise to improve the legal po on of persons in some out- 
lying district to which the whol jody of Indian law does not 
apply. But the general policy o England with regard to the 
religion and education of the natives has been fixed for twenty 
years, if not more ; and he is bound to let it be felt everywhere 
that the basis of our rule in India is a rigid and impartial 
adherence to law, and that he cannot go about like an Eastern 
potentate infringing maxims of law with impulsive bene- 
volence. Lord NorTusrook is far too sensible a man not 
to realize the true character of his office, and he seems to 
have taken care that it should be known that the continuity 
of Indian policy neither can nor will suffer any breach under 
his Viceroyalty. It is only by keeping in mind that the 
Viceroy has a limited range of power and freedom, and by 
attaching the true amount of value and no more to the 
pageantry which attends his progress, that an accurate con- 
ception can be formed of the real extent of that field of 
usefulness which lies open to him as his stately procession 
rolls on from one centre of Indian life to another. 

On one point we notice Lord Norrusrook’s views with great 
satisfaction. An Act was passed not long ago permitting the 
Indian Government,to appoint to posts in the Covenanted 
Civil Service natives not members of that service; and it was 
provided that the mode and terms of admission of such native 
to the Civil Service should be in accordance with regulations 
to be made by the Indian and approved by the Home Govern- 
ment. Lord NorTHsroox was reminded of this at Bombay, 
and a plan was recommended to him by which a certain 
number of admissions to the Civil Service would be opened to 
public competition by examinations to be held in India. Lord 
NorTuprook expressed a very decided disagreement with this 
proposal. He is not very well pleased with the extension of 
competition into every department of the English public 
service; but he is overwhelmed with the difficulty, which 
seems to bafile every English statesman, of knowing what to sub- 
stitute for it here. In India, the reasons which may be urged in 
its defence when applied to England are altogether wanting, 
and, bad as are many of the results of the system in England, 
they would be a hundredfold worse in India. It is to be 
deplored that all appointments to the Indian Civil Service are 
made by competition under the present system. The public 
servants thus obtained are good, but they are not the best 
that could be obtained. There is a sameness about them; 
they are all crammed inthe same way; they come from 
much the same class of people, with very few exceptions. If 
it were possible to think only of how to get the best body of 
civil servants for India, it would be a great improvement if a 
portion—half perhaps, or three-fifths—were appointed by 
competition, and the remainder by honest nomination. 
That we cannot think only of what is best for India 
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to do jobs in return for political services and assistance 
is so strong as to be found irresistible, or, if resisted, is 
strong enough to destroy the peace and happiness of the 
Minister. The primary reason why competition has been 
established in England is not that any one thinks this the best 
mode of appointing public servants, but that Ministers have | 
insisted on being relieved at any cost from the nuisance of | 
being perpetually badgered or betrayed into jobs. In India 

those who have to appoint to high posts are free from any | 
pressure of the sort, and they can choose the best men as 

freely as they please and as their wits serve them. Perhaps 
there never was a Government which in making an appoint- 
ment could look so exclusively to the benefit of the public 
as the Government of India. Competition, again, which is 
a very feeble guide to excellence in England, would be no 
guide at all in India. The clever, verbose, shallow, imitative 
native, who knows English and can write reams full of 
answers to any possible paper of questions, is exactly the man 
who ought to be carefully excluded from access to any office 
which demands the instinctive perception of the arts of 
government. To put him to govern millions of his country- 
men and to influence the security and prosperity of vast dis- 
‘tricts would simply make our rule in India ridiculous. 
Fortunately no one can be more alive to the absurdity than 
Lord Nortusroox has shown himself to be. 


, THE ASSEMBLY AND THE THIRTY. 


_— debate in the French Assembly on the 14th of De- 

cember was more remarkable for oratorical than for 
political merits. The speeches were extremely eloquent, but, 
as regards any good that is to come of them, they might as 
well have remained unspoken. The Right do not seem to 
include persuasion among the objects of their rhetoric. Their 
main desire apparently is to say all the bitter things of their 
opponents that native imagination and careful preparation can 
supply them with. If M. p’Aupirrret-Pasquier would have 
omitted two sentences out of every three, his speech, according 
to English ideas, would have been admirably adapted to the 
position of affairs. The Right are accused of being Mo- 
narchists sailing under false colours, of designing to bring 
about a Restoration whilst professedly engaged in organizing a 
Republic. M. p’Avpirrret-Pasquier met this charge in the 
frankest possible way. He was on his guard against pro- 
testing too much. He confessed his monarchical preferences, 
but he admitted that these preferences could no longer be in- 
dulged without danger to France. He adopted Franxuin’s 
declaration that the grandest effort of patriotism is to sacri- 
fice our opinions to our country’s good. He stipulated only 
that the Right should not be called to deny their 
past or to pledge their future, and, this being con- 
ceded, he undertook on their behalf that they would 
loyally and resolutely sustain the present order of things. If 
this had been all that he said, it would have been the best an- 
wer that he could have given to the cry for adissolution. The 
Assembly is distrusted because the majority is thought to be 
in favour of a Conservative Monarchy, while the country is in 
favour of a Conservative Republic. It is not the Conservatism 
of the party that is disliked so much as the form which it is 
believed that they intend their Conservatism to wear. If only 
the kernel of M. p’AupiFFret-Pasquier’s speech had been put 
forward, it would have met with such general acceptance as 
would of itself have greatly modified the desire to get rid of 
the Assembly which is growing up even among moderate 
politicians. Here, it would have been said, is aman whose 
views are in substantial accordance with those of M. TuErs. 
When the Presipent and the leader of the Right agree in 
accepting the Republic as the only possible form of Govern- 
ment, what more can be wanted? The Monarchists winced a 
little when M. Turers first told them the truth, but they have 
had the good sense since then to recognize that it is the truth. 
Even the Left would not have been altogether uninfluenced 
by the unexpected moderation of their adversaries. They 
would not have acknowledged that it had made a disso- 
lution less imperative, but they have been less eager, 
because less hopeful, in working for a dissolution. But to 
present the kernel alone was no part of M. p’AupiFFreT- 
Pasquier’s plan. He preferred to n to the utmost 
every spine and every prickle on the husk. The greater part 
of his speech was a series of studied insults pointed directly 
at M. Gampetta. M. Raovt Duvat followed on the same 
line, and as was to be expected outdid his leader. He could 
not be more insulting, but he could be and was more exclu- 


sively and uninterruptedly insulting. Language of this kind 
_ necessarily undoes the effect of everything else that a speech 


contains. Personal attacks are so much more amusing than 
declarations of political principles that, if the two are seryeq 
up at the same time, the personalities engross the listener or the 
reader’s whole attention. For one person who takes note of 
p’ AUDIFFRET-Pasquier’s convictions, a hundred will take note 
of his dislikes. What he said about Monarchy and Repub. 
licanism will be lost in the excitement of mastering what he 
said about M. Gampetta. In this respect M. Raout Doyaz 
was even worse advised than the Duke. The latter singled 
out M. Gampetra as the representative of Radicalism, ang 
tried to saddle him with the responsibility of every foolish or 
wicked thing that has ever been said by any man calling 
himself a Radical. But the former abused him chiefly for 
his part in the war—a part which, when M. Gampery 
comes to be judged before history, will certainly not be set 
down to his discredit. The Right could hardly do a more 
foolish thing than allow Frenchmen to think that, if they had 
been in power, they would have made peace immediate} 
after Sedan. As time goes on the campaigns on the Loire 
and in the North-East will more and more take their place ag 
the one feature of the war upon which Frenchmen may look 
back without shame. Whatever honour is to derived from 
them is the common property of all parties. If the concep- 
tion of the struggle belonged to M. Gamperra, the execution ' 
of it belonged to Frenchmen without distinction of class or 
opinions. That the Right should wish now to make over 
their share to their opponents, by declaring that they went on 
fighting against their own wishes—that they were M. Gam- 
BETTA’s sheep, not General Cuanzy’s or General Fatuerse’s 
soldiers—is a strange instance of the blindness of political 
passion. 

Of the part taken by the Left in this debate there is very 
little to say. M.Gampetra spoke with extraordinary mode- 
ration, but, except as an example of self-control, his speech 
was not well conceived. His argument was exceedingly 
technical, and, besides being technical, it had the demerit of 
calling up exceedingly unpleasant recollections. M. Louis 
Buanc’s speech was very much more to the purpose, and put 
the formal reasons for dissolution with great clearness and great 
moderation. But no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
listen to him. The Deputies were busy in discussing the 
blows which M. p’Aupirrret-Pasquier had just delivered, or 
in anticipating those which M. Raout Dvvat had still in 
store, and it was only by the threat of suspending the sitting 
that M. Grivy was able to obtain even decent silence. M. 
Dvuravre closed the debate, and though a week has passed 
since he spoke, there is still much disagreement as to the 
sense which ought to have been put upon what he said. 
The explanation of this uncertainty, perhaps, is that he 
wanted to please the Right by the form of his speech, and to 
please the Left by the substance of it. As might have been 
expected, the form made more impression than the substance. 
The Right were so carried away with delight at the smart 
things M. Duravre said about the Radicals, that they paid 
no attention to the warning that dissolution is an expedient 
only to be resorted to in the last extremity, when the wisdom 
and disinterestedness of the Assembly have been appealed to 
in vain. The Left might have been satisfied with this im- 
plied pledge that, if the majority continue refractory, M. 
Tnters will not be wanting in the necessary resolution, 
if the sarcasms had only been left out. Thus both 
parties agreed in regarding M. Duraure as having abso- 
lutely gone over to the views of the Right, and it was 
only after their respective journalists had had time to study 
the Minister’s language more closely that either began to 
suspect that M. Duravure’s conversion might not be as com- 
plete as had been at first supposed. They were not long left 
in doubt as to the mind of the Government upon the subject. 
M. Tuters’s speech before the Committee of Thirty on 
Monday furnished the necessary gloss to M. Duraure’s speech 
in the Assembly on the previous Saturday. Whether the two 
speeches were meant all along to be as different in tone 
and temper as they actually became is hard to say. M. 
Doravure’s attitude of hostility towards the Left, or, at all 
events, of absolute separation from it, may unconsciously 
have been exaggerated, and M. Taters may have found him- 
self obliged to send the official pendulum further in the 
opposite direction than he need have done if M. DuravreE 
had kept more strictly to the text of his part. Or it may all 
along have been intended that the Right should be brought 
into good humour with the Government before they were 
made acquainted with the PresipEnt’s final determination as 
to his relations with the Committee. If this was M. Tuuers’s 


design, it seems up to this point to have been completely 
successful. The Committee listened with perfect patience to 
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Pan ~  storation, in greater detail, of the Message which not long | Minister, assisted by colleagues who either concurred in his 
= ae waited them to frenzy. M. Sone unsaid nothing. | policy or suppressed their objections. Although Mr. Guap- 
rth If there was any variation between the speech and the | stone was probably on almost all points opposed to Lord 
f M Message, it was that the speech was more assured and dic- | Patmerston, he was compelled to acquiesce for the time in 
note tatorial. There was something almost contemptuous in M. | the supremacy of his chief. 
pub. Turers’s demonstration that, as the policy to which the Right | Lord Saxispury’s statement froma hostile point. of view was. 
t he rofessed to adhere was precisely the policy which he had substantially identical with Mr. Lowse’s confession. The 
OVAL marked out for them, they had better carry it out under his | tribute which Lord Sauissury charged the Government with: 
gled directions. If they really wished to leave the past alone, to | paying to the Radical party was no other than the concessions. 
and Jet the future take care of itself, and to devote themselves to | which are probably made by the Right and Centre to the: 
h or satisfying the needs of the present, he would show them how | eft, It is possible that Mr. Lowe) may at different times, 
lling they could most effectually combine these several tasks, It according to the subject matter under discussion, take his. 
r for was childish to suppose that Ministerial responsibility was | place in one or other of the subdivisions of the Cabinet. 
ETA the only thing to be thought of. They had Ministerial re- | When there is a question of disestablishing Churches, of dis- 
set nsibility already, and they might see how little it had | endowing colleges, or of prohibiting the tenure of property im 
nore done towards the consolidation of the Conservative Republic. | mortmain, Mr. Lows may find himself allied with the ex- 


Something beyond this was wanted, and if so, where would 
tel they find a more moderate or more Conservative programme 

y than the one he had offered them? It argues a.good deal of 
confidence in his real hold over the Right that M. Tues 
look should venture to use this language; but, judging by the 
calmness with which the speech has been received both by 


treme section of his colleagues; but when private property 
is menaced, or when democratic claims to an. increase 

power are preferred, Mr. Lowe is as Conservative in his. 
tendencies as Lord Satissury. There is nothing sentimental or 
impulsive in his political character; and although absence of 
sympathy may sometimes be a defect ina statesman, coolness and 


rom 

“ep the majority of the Committee and by the party generally, | clearness of head are qualities which inspire greater confidence 
tion ° it argues more confidence than he has a right to feel. than impetuous earnestness. Sceptical observersandhard-headed 
sor logicians seldom originate revolutions. Enthusiasm, which is. 


ver commonly associated with credulity, is the necessary instru- 


i On MR. LOWE AT SWINDON. ment of great social changes. Mr. Lowe's intellectual tem- 
AM- 47R. LOWE'S speeches are always worth reading; for, if perament may perhaps not incline him to the belief that what- 
BE’ M he is sometimes deficient in foresight and wisdom, he | ©V&T 18 38 right; but, on the other hand, he would require 
ical is always vigorous, pithy, and pointed. The meeting which | tong evidence of the possibility of attaining a perfect Utopia. 

he addressed at Swindon naturally suggested the question of While he recapitulated the former achievements of the Liberal 
ery the essential distinction between a Liberal and a ory. Mr. | Party, and while he taunted the Conservatives with the absence 
de- Bovveri£, who was, with the exception of Mr. Lowe, the prin- of a definite policy, Mr. Lowe prudently abstained from com~- 
ech cipal person present, has not been supposed to regard with mitting himself or the Government to ry | measure or political 
gly especial favour or sympathy the democratic and destructive It aa Wan Mr. 
; of propensities of the present Priwe Minister; but it seems that | MOSCHEN on the expe red whe dite 0 A e n'a property 
UIS the local politics of Wiltshire rendered it expedient to hold a of corporate bodies, and that he differs from Mr. GLApsTonE’s. 
ut Liberal meeting, probably for the purpose of reconciling or | Project of transferring all political power in counties from 
eat concealing internal divisions. Mr. Lowe, and probably Mr. landlords and tenants to farm-labourers; but with a reticence 
to Bovuveriz, agree on almost all essential points with moderate which might have been prudently shared by his colleagues, 
the Conservatives of the school of Lord Dersy; but as long as’ he confined himself to the safe pledge that the Liberal 
or they are members or leaders of a party they must stand by | Party and the Government would do whatever might be 
in their flag; and it was for Mr. Lowe to show that the symbol thought to be right. hes the ips megg 8 prospects of 
ng represented a principle, a tendency, or a distinction. His his. own department the Cuancettor of the Excuequer 
M. epigrammatic antithesis between the Tory who is contented | W@$ absolutely silent. The unprecedented prosperity of the 
ed with what is and the Liberal who desires what ought to be finances will enable the Government to make some remission 
he was quite good enough for the occasion; but it would not of taxes; for, as the impending payment of damages under 
id. severely tax Mr. Lows’s ingenuity to invent a dozen other the Alabama award will be met by the receipts of the cur- 
he definitions which would be equally just and forcible. It is | T¢t year, the liability will not affect the estimates of future 
to barely possible that what is may sometimes be that which expenditure ; yet Mr. Lowe refrained from communicating 
en ought to be ; and in such a case the advocate of change is | © the Swindon meeting the agreeable intelligence that he 
e. necessarily in the wrong. In 1866 Mr. Lows, then as now a would. be enabled to dispose of a surplus. On the Local 
rt Liberal, incurred great and undeserved unpopularity by de- | Taxation Bill and on the Irish Education Bill his speech 
id fending the then existing Constitution against the assaults of threw no light, and the only definite statement that he made 
nt Mr. GLapsronE. There is no reason to suppose that he has ever | W®S both negative and superfluous. It might have been 


assumed that the Government will not in the ensuing Session 


m regretted or repented his opposition to the increase of demo- | ° . Tey 

to cratic power. It was natural that in his long enumeration of | itroduce a Bill for the compulsory subdivision of land. 

n- the political triumphs of Liberalism Mr. Lowe should not | Lord Satissury, in his speech at. Bournemouth, by) a 
. refer to a controversy with his present political allies. If | common figure of rhetoric, attributed to the Ministers. the 
Dy it had been his purpose to cultivate scientific accuracy, he | definite intention of producing the remote results which, in.the 
th ' would perhaps have reminded his audience that the defini- | opinion of the speaker, may probably follow from. their 
Q- tion of Liberalism depends in a great degree on the character | measures. Mr. Goscuen’s speech confirmed the common rumour ° 
aS of the party which professes it. Sir Cuartes Ditke | that the Government desires to interfere with: the relations. 


and Mr. P. A. Taytor hold that many things ought to be 
which would be much more obnoxious to Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Bouverre than the things which actually are; yet 
the Liberal party includes its most extreme members, 
and it is suspected that the leader of the party inclines to 
their opinions. In the form.of a general and theoretical 
statement Mr. Lowe communicated to his audience the in- 
teresting fact that the present Cabinet contains a Right, a 
Centre, and a Left. The existence of such a division was 
notorious, but Cabinets have generally affected a unanimity 
which of course only approximates to an imaginary or ideal 
standard, It is perfectly true that, as Mr. Lowe observed, 
the members of a Cabinet, when it is a deliberative body, 
must make mutual concessions if they are to act together. It 
would be gratifying to receive some assurance that all the 
concessions are not made to the Left. Mr. Lows seemed to 
be apologizing for some compromise of his own opinions 
rather than to commemorate the moderation of his colleagues 
of the Lett. Its not uniformly true either that a Cabinet is 
split, like a Parliament, into sections, or that it is a delibera- 
tive body. In Pxex’s Cabinet, in Patmersron’s, and, above all, 


in Pitt's, there was no Right, no Left, no Centre, but a chief 


between landlord and tenant; and Mr. Lowe himself admits. 
that primogeniture in case of intestacy is to be abolished.. It. 
may be plausibly inferred that the promoters of similar changes. 
disapprove of the present distribution of landed property, and 
that they think it possible and desirable to encourage, at 
least a partial subdivision. Their most active instigators and 
supporters either dispute the right of property in land, or 
contend that it should as a rule be owned by the oceu- 
piers. It is certainly notin the interest, nor in accordance 
with the wishes, of landowners that legislation is threatened ;. 
and Lord Sauissury merely expressed condensed form. 
his suspicion that the Government. was about to play into ~ 
the hands of revolutionary agitators. He will perhaps; not. 
be entirely reassured by Mr. Lows’s denial of any immediate. 
purpose of introducing the French system of. distribution 
into England. It is only in case of intestacy, that, in Mr. 
Lowe’s words, the law in its amended form will remedy the 
neglect of the defunct owner by making, for him. a. just. 
instead of an unjust will. It would appear that. Mr. Lowe — 
thinks. it unjust to leave a landed. estate: to the eldest 
son; so that Lord Satispury may, be excused for thinking, 
that the Ministers might have intended to, prohibit.a practice _ 
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which one of them publicly condemns. There may be dif- 
ferent opinions as to the political and economic merits of the 
system of primogeniture, but it is utterly untrue that it is 
unjust to the families whom it affects. The younger son, who 
is compelled to content himself with a small share of the 
inheritance, would in the great majority of cases have 
received a still more scanty provision if the family pro- 
perty had been compulsorily subdivided in two or three 
previous devolutions. The cadets of the landed gentry are, 
next to the owners themselves, more directly interested than 
any other class in the maintenance of hereditary estates. If, 
therefore, a will or a deliberate intestacy in favour of the 
eldest son is unjust, the hardship is inflicted, not on the 
younger children, but on society in general; yet Mr. Lowe 
remarks with perfect truth that the equal distribution of 
estates not devised by wili would tend rather to the agglome- 
ration than to the subdivision of land. Small freeholds must 
in almost all cases be sold when they are divided among 
several owners, and experience shows that the most probable 
purchasers will be the great neighbouring proprietors. Lord 
Satissury paid Mr. Lowe and his colleagues the compliment 
of assuming that they would scarcely alter the law for the 
purpose of facilitating the increase of overgrown estates. It 
would not have been courteous to suggest that their only 
object was to satisfy a clamorous section of their supporters. 
It may perhaps be excusable to humour a natural prejudice, 
and to compel owners of land in all cases to make wills, in- 
stead of relying on the ancient law which provides for the ful- 
filment of their intentions; but, if Mr. Lowe expresses the 
opinion of the Government, they cannot but hold that the 
customary wills and settlements are as unjust as the exclusive 
rights of the heir-at-law. For the present the Wiltshire 
landowners and the farmers who are deeply interested in the 
maintenance of large estates were probably, contented with 
Mr. Lowe’s assurance that their interests are not for the 
moment in danger. 


PRESIDENT GRANT’S MESSAGE, 


lay seve is an essential difference between an English 
Speech from the Throne and a President’s Message. 
The Ministers, speaking in the name of the QuEEN, but also 
representing the majority of the House of Commons, announce 
to Parliament at the same time the policy of the Crown and 
the prospects of legislation. The President of the United 
States, though he addresses to Congress any recommendation 
which he may deem expedient, occupies himself principally 
with the acts and intentions of the Executive Government. 
The legislative functions even of Congress itself are in ordi- 
nary times of secondary importance. The greater part of 
the business which in the United Kingdom devolves on 
Parliament is managed by the Legislatures of the various 
States; and it is not the custom for American Governments 
to spend the recess in revising the institutions of the country 
with a view to successive abolitions. The meagre summary 
of the Message which was published in England nearly three 
weeks ago is fully justified by the character of the text. 
The United States are happy both in contributing nothing to 
present history, and in the good sense of a Presipent who con- 
tents himself with having little to say. The telegraphic sum- 
mary correctly indicated the erroneous account of the collapse 
of the Indirect Claims with which the PresiDEnt, or rather the 
Secretary of Srare, consoles himself for failure. It is some 
slight satisfaction to learn that the English Government has not 
been guilty of the absurdity of offering gratuitous compliments 
to the American counsel. The Presipent had good reason for 
acknowledging their ability and their undoubted zeal. It 
may be hoped that all the comments on the Alabama con- 
troversy and arbitration are now finally closed. It had not 
been foreseen in England that another Commission, and per- 
haps another arbitration, would be required for the determina- 
tion of the frontier line which now traverses the Haro 
Channel. There are two or three other frontier questions 
pending, including a fresh determination of the limits between 
Alaska and the North-Western part of the Canadian Dominion. 
According to all former precedent, the United States will in 
every case ultimately have their own way, but it may be 
hoped that they will not seek new pretexts for quarrel. On 
the whole, the language of the Message is perfectly courteous 
to England, offering an agreeable contrast to the insulting and 
vituperative tone which was habitually adopted by American 
Presidents down to the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The rumours which attributed to the PresipENT an aggres- 
sive foreign policy with respect to Cuba and Mexico derive 
no countenance from the Message. It is possible that Spanish 


susceptibility may be aroused by the Presipent’s advice on 
the domestic question of slavery. According to strict inter. 
national law, no State has a right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of a neighbour ; but the rule has in practice been modi- 
fied by numerous exceptions. Weak and ill-governed Euro- 
pean States have frequently been compelled to receive 
unwelcome advice from great Powers, and perhaps the 
American Government can scarcely be expected to re 
with entire indifference the condition of an adjacent island, 
Times have changed since Mr. Bucanan formally proposed 
the acquisition of Cuba for the purpose of maintaining and 
extending the institution of slavery; and his more moderate 
successor suggests, not that the island should be bought or 
conquered, but that slavery should be abolished. It will 
not be disputed that he has a right to censure the American 
citizens who hold slave property in Cuba. To Mexico 
the Presipent expresses the most friendly feelings, though 
he notices the depredations which have been committed 
on the Southern frontier of Texas. His tribute to the 
memory of JuaREZ is not entirely undeserved; and for 
the present there is happily no disputed succession to the. 
highest post in the Mexican Republic. It may be taken 
for granted that no considerable party in the United States 
would approve of any attempt to annex additional portions of 
Mexican territory. The former war, and the conquests which 
were effected at its close, were nearly connected with the 
struggle between the Free and Slave States which has now for- 
tunately become obsolete. The greatness and power of the 
United States would not be really increased by a change in 
the colouring of the map which might imply that outlying parts 
of Mexico had been included in the American Republic. If 
at any future time the South-Western States and Territories 
are fully occupied, it is possible that the English-speaking 
population may once more encroach on the territory of Mexico. 
With all the States of South America the PresipENT as usual 
maintains friendly relations, although there is a pending dis- 
pute about a certain debt with the Republic of Venezuela, 
‘There is no reason to fear that American citizens will finally 
suffer. 


The PrEsIDENT directs the attention of Congress to schemes 
of water communication which seem likely to increase still 
further at some future time the unequalled resources of the 
United States. One of these routes would connect the valley 
of the Mississippi with Charleston and Savannah on the 
Atlantic seaboard; and another would provide an almost 
continuous land-locked water navigation from Maine to 
the Gulf of Mexico. General Grant considers that facili- 
ties for traversing the continent in safety would in time of 
war be found of inestimable value ; but he is probably not 
apprehensive of any immediate danger. In two or three 
paragraphs devoted to the Navy the Message reminds 
Congress that, unless its force is increased, the United States 
will in a few years be the weakest on the ocean of all the 
Great Powers. It is probably in deference to the PrEsIDENT’s 
recommendation that Congress has granted funds for the con- 
struction of a few cruisers, although the vote was supposed to 
imply a design of intervention in the affairs of Cuba. The 
Estimates for the Army amount to less than 7,000,000l., 
and the number of officers and men to about twenty- 
seven thousand. The overburdened nations of Europe may 
well envy a country which, in the absence of enemies 
and of formidable neighbours, can afford to rely on a 
military establishment which would form two or three divi- 
sions of a French or Germen army. ‘The successful policy 
which has recently been adopted with respect to the Indian 
tribes will still further diminish the demand for a military 
force; and it may be hoped that the disturbances in some of 
the Southern States will soon cease to require repression. 
General Grant answers indirectly and with dignified modera- 
tion the charges which were advanced against him during the 
recent contest of unconstitutional exercise of power. It was 
the plain duty of the Presipent to enforce the provisions of 
the Acts of Congress for the repression of disorders in the 
South. General Grant announces his intention of consider- 
ing favourably applications for the remission of punishments 
which have been awarded to disturbers of the peace; but 
he also declares that he will use any rigour which may 
be necessary for the suppression of lawless combinations. 
In a few words the Presipent recommends the enactment 
of laws for the Territory of Utah which may ensure the 
maintenance of peace and the abolition of polygamy. It may 
be plausibly contended that interference with the social in- 
stitutions of a Territory are inconsistent with the spirit, if not 
with the letter, of the American Constitution ; but the people 
of the United States, although they may profess unqualified 
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reverence for the semi-divine charter of the Republic, prac- 
tically understand that Constitutions are made for men, and 
not men for Constitutions. It is useless to prove to them that 
a practice which they regard as essentially immoral and per- 
nicious can be protected by abstract maxims or by legal 
enactments of toleration. The Mormons might have much to 
say for themselves as long as they were out of reach, but the 
Pacific Railway has supplied the logic of the persecuting 
majority with any demonstrative force in which it might 
previously have been deficient. American opinion allows of 
wide eccentricity in theory and conduct, but it will not per- 
manently allow men to have half-a-dozen wives apiece. 

The most questionable part of the Message, though it is of 
purely domestic concern, is the recommendation of an expendi- 
ture of 1,000,000l. a year for five years for the encourage- 
ment of merchant shipping. General Grant had 
at any time studied political economy, he would have 
appreciated the absurdity of discouraging ship-building and 
ship-owning by protective duties on materials, and of then 
redressing an arbitrary error by the awkward machinery of 
Government bounties. It is doubtful whether Congress will 
adopt a recommendation which is the more indefensible at a 
time when, in the words of the Message, “‘ the price of labour 
«in Europe has so much enhanced within the last few years 
«that the cost of building and operating steamers in the United 
“ States is not much greater than in Europe.” A recom- 
mendation that no further reduction of taxes should be made 
within the present year is perhaps suggested by an anxiety 
to retain protective duties as well as by financial caution. 
The last paragraph of the Message is devoted to the question 
of Civil Service Reform, which furnished a pretext or a cause 
for the opposition to the re-election of the PresipentT. General 
Grant's language is not the less satisfactory because he ab- 
stains from profuse promises and from sanguine anticipations. 
The new rules can, as he justly observes, only be tested b 
experience, and he proposes to apply them in good fai 
during his term of office. He hopes that the results may, 
after a year’s trial, justify Congress in making the observance 
of the rules bir mca on his successors. The language of 
the Message is throughout reserved, concise, and temperate, 
and the style might in these respects be advantageously 
imitated in the composition of the next QuEENn’s Speech. . 


SEDAN. 


wie the French war was going on, a fund was formed 
under the control of the proprietors of the Daily News 
for the relief of French peasants, and its distribution was 
principally confided to Mr. BuLiock, whose adventures in 
Poland and Mexico showed that no circumstances of danger or 
difficulty were likely to stop him in discharging an arduous 
duty, and whose egg Aap tact amply justified the choice 
that had been made. is gentleman, who has recently taken 
the name of Hatt, has this week given an account of his 
labours in the shape of a lecture delivered to a local audience, 
and has made some observations which deserve notice both on 
the conduct of the military operations which ended in the 
disaster of Sedan, and also on the cruelties which he found 
war bringing in its train. On the whole, the Germans 
behaved well in France, if judged by the easy standard of 
belligerents in previous great Continental wars; but, if so 
much can be said for them, it is also true that war is always 
a fearful thing and breeds much wickedness, showing itself 
in acts which no one would more deplore than high- 
minded men in military command, but which they are 
apparently unable to prevent. Mr. Hatw’s political sym- 
pathies were with the Germans, but he states that: he was 
thunderstruck by the spectacle of wholesale ruin which 
met his eye when he came to see what war had meant 
for the French peasants in the neighbourhood of Sedan. 
They had been plundered of everything they had, and had 
been ruined b the wholesale and wanton destruction of house 
and home. This had been the work, not of German soldiers, 
but of German camp-followers; and although it is something 
that the soldiery were not mixed up in this barbarous work, 
it is indisputably a great disgrace to the German commanders 
that they were unwilling or unable to prevent acts which 
cast so much dishonour on the German name. It is, how- 
ever, to that portion of Mr. Hatt’s lecture in which he de- 
scribes the antecedents of the battle of Sedan on the French 
side that we wish now to refer. He very naturally adopted 
the current history of MacMaunon’s campaign, which we 
find repeated in one of the latest and best popular 
accounts of the war published in England—that of CassE1’s 
History. Very recently, hewever, there has been published 


in Paris a volume containing the evidence given before 
a Committee of the Assembly by Marshal MacManow him- 
self, and by the principal persons in authority at Paris during 
the Sedan campaign. We now know the real , and it 
is worth knowing. It is right that when we have the means 
of doing justice to persons with whom fortune has dealt 
hardly, we should do it; and, although all the broader fea- 
tures of the affair remain as before, yet some particular 
assertions which have been adopted into current hi re- 
quire rectification. Mr. Hatt stated that MacManon re- 
luctantly abandoned his intention of falling back on Paris 
in obedience to imperative orders from the Council of Re- 
gency, and that the slowness of his march was in a large degree 
accounted for by the clogging presence of the Emperor, whose 
luxurious equipages choked up the road, and whose anxiety for 
the Prince ImperiaL made him keep near the railway, and 
thus lengthen the distance. The Marshal’s evidence now 
published shows that this is not a correct account of what 
happened. MacManon abandoned his intention of retiring 
on Paris, not because he was overruled by the Council of the 
Regency, but because he received a telegram from Bazaine 
which suddenly induced him to alter his plans. He further 
states that the blocking up of the roads was not due to the 
luxurious equipages of the Emperor or of any one else, and 
that the choice of the line of railway was dictated by purely 
mili considerations. In order that it may be seen what 
was the real history of this most unfortunate affair, we will 
give a summary of the Marshal’s evidence, 


MacManon arrived at Chalons on the 17th of August, and 
was on that day appointed by the Emperor Commander of the 
Army of Chilons, under the general orders of Bazarne, who 
was Commander-in-Chief. MacMaunon had a conference with 
the Emperor, Prince Napoteon, and General Trocuu, and it 
was then decided that Trocuu should be appointed Governor 
of Paris, and the Emperor announced his intention of at once 
returning to the capital. This intention he subsequently 
abandoned in deference to the representations of the Empress. 
No determination was come to as to what should be done with 
MacManon’s troops, and Trocuvu had left for Paris before a 
despatch was received from BazalnE giving an account of the 
battle of the 16th, generally known as that of Vionville. The 
EMPEROR on no occasion whatever after MacManon had 
received his command on the 17th interfered with the military 
operations of the Marshal. He stated his opinion, which with- 
out wavering ‘was from first to last for a return to Paris, 
but MacManon was throughout left perfectly free by the 
Emperor, and marched towards Metz solely on his own 
responsibility. On the 19th Bazaing, without any reference 
to the great battle of the 18th, telegraphed to MacManon 
that it was impossible for him to direct MacManon’s move- 
ments, and that MacManon must decide for himself what to 
do. On the zoth MacManon ‘knew that Bazaine had had 
the route by Verdun closed against him, and MacManon, 
thinking the position at Chalons not maintainable against the 
advance of the Prince Royal of Prussia, retired on Rheims, 
in order to wait till he could learn whether Bazate had 
attempted to escape by marching to the North or to the 
South. At Courcelles, near Rheims, the Marshal found 
M. RovueEr, who warmly urged him to march to the relief of 
BazalnE ; but MacMaunon, who had now given up the hope of 
relieving BazaINE, refused to agree to M. Rovuer’s 
wishes, and stated that on the next day but one—that is, the 
23rd—he should begin to march his troops towards Paris. 
He was engaged on the 22nd in making active prepara- 
tions for taking his army to Paris, when at four in the 
afternoon he received a tel from Bazaine, dated the 
igth, in which Bazatne informed him that, in order to 
escape the consequences of the battle of Gravelotte on the 
28th, which he foresaw would lead to Metz being invested, he 
intended at once to move northward, and to retreat by the 
way of Montmédy if possible, and if not, then by Sedan and 
Méziéres. Without hesitation, and solely on his own judg- 
ment, and apparently without consulting any one, MacManon 
telegraphed to Bazaine that he was at Rheims, and would at 
once move in the direction of Montmédy. Some hours after- 
wards a telegram came from Paris, not to MacMauon, but to 
the Emperor, expressing the unanimous wish of the Council 
that MacManon should march to the relief of Bazainz. The 
Empegor did not even show this tel to MacMazon, 
although he informed him of its contents. Both treated it as 
of no consequence, as MacMauon had already some hours pre- 
viously on his own exclusive xesponsibility decided to march 
to Montmédy. 

The Marshal then proceeds in his evidence to discuss the 
causes which rendered his march so slow. He gave orders 
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that the troops should set out for Montmédy on the morning of 
the 23rd, carrying with them provisions for four days. On 
the evening of the 23rd he was informed that, although his 
corps d’armée had received the amount of provisions ordered, 
the other two corps d’armée had actually been sent off with 
only one day’s food, and were without any provisions for the 
next morning’s breakfast. He consequently had to march a 
portion of his army to Rethel to get supplies, and on the 
27th he was at Chéne Populeux, where he learnt that the two 
corps which, having provisions with them, had been pushed 
forward, had been attacked by the Germans, and also that so 
late as the 25th Bazaixe wasstillat Metz. MacMauon there- 
fore decided to take his whole army to Méziéres, which would 

ive him an opportunity of marching to meet Bazarve if he 
A that Bazaine had been able to effect his escape, and of 
retreating to the West and falling back on Paris if all 

rospect of a junction with Bazarne seemed at anend. But 
his purpose was once more changed, and this time he acknow- 
ledges that he acted in deference to the earnest entreaties, or 
it may be said demands, of the Minister of War, who urged 
that, unless MacManon relieved Bazaine, a revolution would 
break out in Paris, and that the position of the Germans 
still rendered the enterprise practicable. MacMauon allowed 
himself to entertain the same hope, and it was because he did 
so, and thought that he had on military grounds a fair chance 
of success, as well as in deference to the wishes, which techni- 
cally were not commands, of the Council, that he set out once 
more for Montmédy. On the 28th he learnt that Stenay was 
occupied by the Saxons, and he was therefore driven, in order 
to cross the Meuse, to seek the bridges in the neighbourhood 
of Sedan. It was these orders and counter-orders that really 
made the march so slow, although as subsidiary causes the 
Marshal mentions that many of his troops, being either raw 
soldiers or sailors, were unaccustomed to marching, and 
that the roads were blocked up with baggage, con- 
sisting not of luxurious equipages—for the Marshal 
had nothing more than two one-horse chaises with 
him—but of the waggons bearing the stores and muni- 
tions of the troops, which could not be kept at a con- 
venient distance in the rear, as it was feared that the German 
cavalry would get hold of them. There was also some slight 
want of discipline in the army, but not of a character to give 
any serious trouble. On the 30th MacManon, uneasy as to 
what was becoming of Fatty, went to look for him, and at 
five in the morning found him at Beaumont, and ordered him 
at once to make for Mouzon, and there to cross the Meuse. 
Fatty disobeyed. Instead of moving his troops at once, he 
allowed them to remain until eleven. When they might 
have been well over the Meuse—the bridge being only six 
miles off—they were comfortably taking their breakfast, when 
they were surprised by an attack of the Saxons and utterly 
routed. On the 31st MacManon found himself in the trap of 
Sedan, and in the evening he was informed that the enemy was 
advancing on the railway-bridge at Donchéry, close to Sedan, 
on the west. He sent off a train at once with engincers 
to blow up the bridge, but although the engincers got 
out at the right place, the train went on, carrying off all their 
tools and powder, and before they could receive a new supply 
the Germans got possession of the bridge, and commanded 
this important access to Méziéres. Nor was this all. Mac- 
Manon had counted on finding a million rations at Sedan, 
and it was true there had been this amount there in the sta- 
tion; but the station-master, thinking the station in danger, 
had sent off four-fifths of the supply to Méziéres. Mac- 
Manon was now fully alive to the danger of his situation, 
and went out at daybreak on the 1st of September to recon- 
noitre. At half-past five he was struck by a fragment of a 
shell, and rendered incapable of further command. Had he 
not been wounded, he says that he should at once have de- 
cided on trying to escape either eastward to Carignan or 
westward to Méziéres, and he thinks that he might have suc- 
ceeded in either direction. Ducrot, to whom he handed over 
the command, decided on trying at once to make for Méziéres, 
and for two hours the troops were moved in that direction. But 
then Ducror was suspended by Wimrrren, who had a special 
authority from the Ministry of War to replace MacManon if 
wounded, and Wiwprren decided to move in exactly the oppo- 
site direction, and make for Carignan. But the positions 
which would have made a movement eastward possible at an 
earlier hour had been abandoned by Ducror’s orders, as not 
necessary if the troops were to move towards Asniéres. The 
French, therefore, ceasing to move towards Méziéres, could 
. Rot move towards Carignan, and were soon encircled by the 
Germans, and the struggle was at an end. Such is the true 
history of the campaign of Sedan, and it cannot be said that 


any one on the French side gains much credit from its being 
known; but some discredit which has been unfairly attached 
to some of those chiefly concerned may be said to have been 
removed by its disclosure. 


THE INCOME-TAX AGITATION, 
a meeting at Guildhall for the abolition of the Income- 


tax was numerous, and, like all similar meetings, 
unanimous; but the speeches which it applauded were ex- 
traordinarily deficient in force, and even in plausibility. Mr, 
Massey has committed a mistake in connecting himself on 
his return to Parliamentary life with an untenable theory ; 
but those who defend sound principles have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the opportunity of dealing 
with a cultivated economist and experienced financier, 
rather than with noisy and ignorant declaimers. A more 
eminent personage than Mr. Massey communicated by letter 
his approval of the objects of the meeting. Lord Jouy 
Russett, then in the early prime of youth, was with good 
reason regarded as the hope of the Whig party when the 
Opposition obtained an unexpected victory over Lord Liver- 
PooL’s Government on the question of maintaining the ten 
per cent. Income-tax after the close of the war. If Mr, 
VansitTart’s Budget had been accepted in 1816, the National 
Debt would in the ensuing years have been largely reduced, 
in anticipation of a policy which has recently found some 
eminent advocates; but at a time when every branch of pro- 
duction and consumption was loaded with an almost intole- 
rable weight of taxation, only an incapable Finance Minister 
would have urged on the House of Commons an immediate 
attempt to reduce the capital of the Debt. The opponents of 
the measure contended with irresistible force that the tax 
had been imposed by Pirr and continued by his successors 
for the purposes of the great struggle with NapoLeon; and a 
House of Commons which then represented property, and 
more especially land, refused to subject the country in time of 
peace to a burden which was deemed intolerable. The pro- 
position, then accidentally true, that the Income-tax was 
traditionally applicable only to extraordinary emergencies, im- 
pressed itself on Lord Joun RussE.u’s youthful and plastic 
understanding in the form of a general maxim. When Sir 
Rosert Peet revived the tax in 1842 the Whig leader re- 
produced the old objection, and he annually repeated his 
protest until he succeeded to office in 1846. During the 
succeeding five or six years in which he held the office of 
Prime Minister Lord Joun RusseLL waived his scruples, 
and on one occasion his Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
defeated in an attempt to increase the percentage. It is 
not known that at any later time, either as leader of the 
House of Commons or as Prime Minister, Lord Russeut 
has used his influence for the abolition, or even for the reduc- 
tion, of a tax which has become a part of the ordinary fiscal 
system. In the retirement of his iater years Lord Russet, 
recurs with a pleasing fidelity to early associations. In his 
memory and imagination the Income-tax which he aided in 
retaining and renewing for nearly twenty years has once more 
become, as in the days of CasTLEREAGH, a burden only to be 
imposed in extraordinary emergencies. One of the common- 
places of fifty or sixty years ago was the connexion of 
liberty and property, which will probably soon be thought in- 
compatible and reciprocally antagonistic; and the contem- 
poraries of Lord RussELt’s youth sometimes held that a tax 
on income was unconstitutional as well as burdensome. 

Mr. Massey, an active and intelligent politician of the 
present day, has less excuse for repeating an inaccurate and 
misleading statement. It may be conjectured that his sudden 
zeal for the suppression of the Income-tax has been suggested 
by amere accident. During the contest at Tiverton some of his 
opponents asserted that he had supported an Income-tax as 
Finance Minister in India, and in contradicting the statement 
Mr. Massey denounced with unnecessary vehemence a mode of 
taxation which, whether it may be expedient or impolitic in 
India, must be judged on independent grounds when it is 
applied to the United Kingdom. It is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Massey can be deluded either by the misstatement that 
the tax has been habitually reserved for extraordinary occa- 
sions, or by a fallacious inference from thoughtless pledges which 
may at different times have been vaguely given by political 
leaders. It is a sin to swear, in a Parliamentary sense, unto 
the sin of an improvident repeal of taxation; but it would be 
a greater sin, not committed by any Minister during thirty 
years, to keep the sinful oath at the expense of the public in- 
terest. What statesmen do when they have the power of 
consulting their own deliberate judgment is a safer interpre- 
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tation of their convictions than any random pledge or 

promise. There is little use in repeating the statement 

that a tax which has been again and again renewed, as it 

was originally imposed, in time of peace, is essentially a 
tax. 


“it was scarcely worthy of a well-informed and responsible 
politician to suggest that the deficiency which must result 
from the abolition of the tax might be covered by a reduction 
of expenditure. It is only in times of extreme pressure that a 
Government is justified in making parsimony the basis of its 
financial policy, instead of first providing for the efficiency of 
the public service, and afterwards considering how the neces- 
sary revenue may be raised with the smallest injury to the 
taxpayer. There is not the smallest reason to believe that the 
public expenditure could at present be safely or prudently 
reduced by six millions; and even if there were a surplus of 
that amount, the question whether the whole or part of the 
sum should be applied to the abolition of the Income-tax 
would remain untouched. A blundering member of Parlia- 
ment, who is now a ‘capable and efficient judge, used, 
when he unfortunately wandered from law into finance, 
to explain to the House of Commons at great length 
that every schedule of the Income-tax was too high 
in comparison with other. Schedule A paid 
more than its share, but Schedule D suffered a similar 
grievance; and it never occurred to the laborious expositor 
that he was undertaking to prove that the collective parts 
were much greater than the whole. A similar error is com- 
mitted by less muddle-headed economists when they dilate in 
succession on the objections which may easily be urged 
. against every tax when it is separately considered in its turn. 
It would be highly advantageous to get rid of the Income-tax; 
but the malt duty, and the taxes levied by stamps, are 
not absolutely unobjectionable; and each tax diminishes 
the necessity of imposing or increasing some other bur- 
den. Many of the opponents of the Income-tax are in 
the habit of repeating Mr. Bricut’s cant phrase of a 
cheap breakfast-table; or, if Mr. Goscuen’s plan of hand- 
ing over to the ratepayers the proceeds of the House- 
tax is at any time adopted, the loss to the national 
revenue must be met; and it has generally been thought 
advisable to maintain some kind of balance between direct 
and indirect taxation. There has been much dispute as to the 
relative proportions which different classes contribute to the 
expense of government; but the practical importance of the 
controversy is somewhat diminished by the inevitable tendency 
of permanent taxation to equalize to a certain extent the 
pressure of fiscal burdens. When the immediate incidence of 
taxation is suddenly and violently changed, great injustice is 
done for the time even in the introduction of a better 
system. 

No Ministry could safely or properly propose, and no 
House of Commons would sanction, an entire readjustment of 
taxation to the detriment of the less wealthy classes. The 
abolition of the Income-tax, even, if the deficiency were 
met by reduction of expenditure, would be equivalent 
to an increase of the relative burden of duties on con- 
sumption. The landowner and the capitalist would pay no 
additional duties on tea or on wine, because their expenditure 
on taxable commodities 1s already equal to their wants. The 
whole amount of the tax which they now pay on their 
incomes would remain in their pockets, while labourers and 
artisans would have received no corresponding relief. The 
anomaly and injustice of such a result cannot have escaped 
the notice of Mr. Massey and his allies; and it is therefore 
not a harsh assumption that their speeches at the Guildhall 
disclosed but a part of their conclusions. The party to which 
most of them belong is not likely to support an injustice 
which would be flagrantly unpopular; but it was perhaps 
thought expedient further to hoodwink the hali-dozen 
Conservatives who had been rash enough to venture 
upon the Guildhall platform. If the simplicity of their 
class were less inexhaustible, it would be surprising that 
they should fail to discern the unexpressed alternative which 
is implied in the proposal for the repeal of the Income- 
tax. ‘The ratio between direct and indirect taxation will 
certainly not be altered to the advantage of landowners or 
fundholders, and consequently the repeal of the Income- 
tax really means a large addition to the Schedules which 
affect realized property. Schedule B would probably fall 
with Schedule D, but the helpless contributors under 
Schedule E would scarcely escape. The present form of the 
agitation is merely an acknowledgment and an evasion of 
the conclusive objections to the exemptions claimed by traders. 
Because it has been again and again demonstrated that the 


tax ought to be uniform and the taxpayers under 
Schedule D resolve to slip their necks out of the collar 
by abolishing the tax, and by then reimposing it under 
some other name on all taxpayers except themselves, Mr. 
Massey, indeed, shrank from the iniquitous demand 
for immunity which was preferred by the traders. If, he 
said, trades and professions were equitably .called upon 
to pay two millions of direct taxation, they might pay it 
in another form. In what form they were to pay it, or 
why the form of payment should be changed, he failed to ex- 
plain. He may be well assured that the object of his clients 
is to avoid payment, and not to pay in another form. Although 
the discussion at the Guildhall exposed the hopeless weakness 
of the promoters in argument, meetings of the kind are not 
unlikely to produce mischievous results. Ifthe borough con- 
stituencies dictate to their members an unjust readjustment of 
taxation, it is possible that a House of Commons may be found, 
in this as in some other instances, to adopt a policy opposed 
to the convictions of all the members who are competent to 
form an opinion. 


THE NEW COMPLETE LETTER-WRITER. 


R. GLADSTONE appears to have taken rather a cruel 
revenge on two of his most pious and passionate 
adorers. He has suddenly fallen upon the Spectator and the 
Daily Telegraph, and plucked their beards and insulted them 
before all the congregation of the faithful. We are really very 
sorry for our unfortunate contemporaries. Such a blow from 
such a quarter must be doubly pamful, and if anything could 
add to the bitterness of their mortification it would be the 
moment which has been chosen for this unfeeling assault. 
They have been outraged in an attitude which might in itself 
have been regarded as a protection against attack. The idol 
has descended from his pedestal to kick his worshippers while 
they were lying prostrate before him in the very act of adora- 
tion. -Even an unbeliever will allow that their simple piety 
and sentimental fervour deserved at least more merciful 
treatment. If there is gratitude in man, Mr. GLapsToNE 
might have been expected to be not ungrateful for their un- 
failing incense and constant faith. And yet perhaps there is 
something to be said for Mr. GLADSTONE too. Idols, we sus- 
pect, have not such a pleasant time of it as some people fancy, 
and their worst trials are not the scoffings of the heathen. 
The excesses of their own devotees must occasionally be 
a more distressing experience. It is not very easy to sit 
still and look happy when the antics of true believers are 
making all the world laugh at you. We have always done 
Mr. GuapsTone the justice to believe that the’fulsome adula- 
tion of certain journalists must necessarily be offensive to him, 
not merely because he is always telling us that he is one of the 
most humble and unworthy of men—which we may accept in 
a natural or non-natural sense, as we choose—but because, in 
any case, he is a man of undoubted intellectual capacity. It 
is incredible that any one with the faintest touch of that 
self-respect which is usually found in company with a 
strong and highly cultivated mind should submit willingly 
to the amorous, and in company almost too intimate, fondling 
of one admirer, or to the more nauseous fawning of that 
other worshipper who insists on plastering the statesman 
with the ointment of a greasy sycophancy whenever he 
crosses the market-place. It is not unnatural that Mr. 
GiapsTone should be glad to seize an opportunity of 
shaking off these inconvenient attentions, and of showing 
that, whatever other people may think, he at least has no 
relish for them. In one case Mr. GLADSTONE may perhaps 
have thought it the more necessary to offer this rebuke 
in consequence of an extraordinary rumour attributing to 
him the intention of bestowing public honours in return 
for a daily service of prayer and praise. A generous mind 
will have no difficulty in understanding Mr. Guiapsronz’s 
sufferings, and, though we may think the punishment which 
he has inflicted on the indiscretions of his followers severe, 
we cannot say that it was altogether unprovoked. After all, 
he has only made it known to the world that the special, and, 
as one might say, domestic, knowledge of his character and 
habits which they affect to possess is quite a delusion, and 
that they have been misled into constructing an ideal person- 

age on the basis of a reporter’s blunder. By 
The other week the Spectator, referring to a remark which 
Mr. GLADSTONE was supposed to have made at the recent 
meeting of the Biblical Archeology Society, “that every 
“day must begin for him with his old friend Homer,” 
set to work to explain the secret psychological impulses 
by which that statesman was led to devote himself to 
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Homer in this enthusiastic fashion. And it is needless to say 
that the writer was easily able to do this very much to his 
own satisfaction, though not, it would appear, quite so 
much to the satisfaction of the object of his affectionate 
analysis. GorTue had once said that Homer’s view of life re- 

ts it as a conflict anda hell; Mr. Grapsrone believes 
in Homer to such an extent that he cannot eat his break- 
fast until he has read his lesson for the day out of it; there- 
fore Mr. Guapstone thinks that life is a conflict and a hell. 
It may be admitted that the House of Commons has not been 
a cheerful place since Mr. GLapsToNE came into office; but 
perhaps the Spectator’s syllogism puts the case too strongly. 
At any rate it is conceivable that Mr. Guapstone’s chances of 
admiration and respect in -other quarters might possibly be 
diminished by an admirer of this kind giving too distinctly the 
reasons for his preference. The Telegraph in its own way 
was also quite equal to the occasion. It was thrown into a 
rapture of ecstatic wonderment at finding “ the old Oxford 
“ spirit so strong in a statesman that the toil of lustrum upon 
“ Justrum "—here is a delicate touch to show, we suppose, 
that the old Oxford feeling is strong in the acolyte too—‘ of 
“ keen Parliamentary warfare has not yet deadened in him 
“the old interest in his old studies.” And then, after 
likening Mr. Giapstone-to ALEXANDER the Great, who never 
slept without a scroll under his pillow, and coupling Mr. 
Lowe’s name with that of Aupricn, as if it were a toast 
for which the CuaNceLLor of the Excuequer might be ex- 
pected to return thanks, the writer goes on to observe 
that ‘‘ the most wonderful part of the matter, surely, is that a 
“ statesman upon whose hand devolves the charge of this 
“ Empire should, in the midst of toils and labours under which 
“most men would utterly break down, find time not only to 
“ continue the studies of his youth, but to prosecute them with 
“a vigour and an energy which the keenest Heidelberg Pro- 
“ fessor might envy.” We do not know exactly what it was 
that stung Mr. GLapstone when he read this article, unless it 
was its general tone of insufferable adulation. The writer is 
kind enough to say that he will not refer to Mr. GLapstonz’s 
writings on Homer “ which already enjoy a European reputa- 
“ tion,” and the echoes of the appropriately Homeric laughter 
with which certain parts of the works in question have been 
received by European scholars may possibly have penetrated 
even to the back-parlour of the Telegraph office. The writer 
“bethinks” himself of “the theory of Pxato’s divine 
“* Republic,’ that it will be ill for the world until the day 
“comes when scholars shall be statesmen, and statesmen 
“ scholars”; but it may perhaps be doubted whether Mr. 
Guapstone’s statesmanship and scholarship are exactly calcu- 
lated to set off each other. They are too much alike for 


that; for both betray the same qualities of mind, the same } 


bewildering subtlety of discrimination, and incapacity to under- 
stand plain words in their natural, obvious, straightforward 
sense. Homer is a great study of human nature, and perhaps it 
is not very wonderful that Mr. GLapsTonE should fail to under- 
stand it. 

The Telegraph and the Spectator were quite agreed that 
nothing could throw so much light upon Mr. GLapstone’s 
moral character and mental organization as this little fact 
about his reading Homer before breakfast. Unfortunately Mr. 
GxapstToNeE has demolished all this fine writing at a stroke, by 
declaring that he does not read Homer every morning, and 
that he never said he did. In point of fact he has not read 
Hower consecutively during the last four yearsyand “ any 


“dealings of mine,” he adds, “with Homeric subjects: 


“ have been confined to a number of days which could readily 
“ be counted on the fingers.” All he said at the meeting 
was that every effort to examine such questions as the Deluge 
and the migration of races must begin for him with his old 
friend Homer. The explanation is rather hard on his ad- 
mirers ; but, after all, if he has made them look rather ridi- 
culous now, he is only paying them in kind for their, past ser- 
vices. Even if the story about Mr. GLapstone beginning every 
day with Homer had been true, it would not have been any- 
thing to be ashamed of; indeed, if there had been any chance 
of his ever getting into the spirit of Homer, it mighthave been 
regarded as rather a hopeful circumstance. Any oné capable 
ot really profiting by the study of Homer would certainly 
not allow himself to bamdy compliments with every fellow who 
wrote to him in the name of a pot-house club, or be ready 
to offer himself for cross-exammation to all the lunatics in 
the country. A Protestdnt,clergyman in Irtland wrote to 
Mr. Giapstone the other day to ask him the following ques- 
tions :— Can you, as an Englishman, tell Irishmen, as such, 
“ you have done to them and theirs [as] in the same case 
“ youand yours would be done by? Or can you, asason of man, 


“ tell Him the Son of Man that you have dealt, and are stijj 
“ dealing, with His as He commanded?” To this com. 
munication Mr. GLapsTonE thought it necessary to send a 
reply without loss of time, assuring the writer that he had no 
difficulty in answering both questions in a clear affirmative, 
As Mr. Grapstone is so fond of answering questions, and 
giving personal explanations, we may be pretty sure he wili 
have plenty of work cut out for him in this way. t year 
he got into a correspondence with Mr. WHALLEY as to the 
honesty of his religious professions. Mr. WHALLEY wrote to 
say that it would be a great satisfaction to himself and others 
to know whether Mr. GLADSTONE was, or was not, secretly a 
Roman Catholic? Mr. Guapstone replied that it would be 
disgraceful in a person occupying his position to hold one 
religion and to profess another. Mr. WHALLEY wrote back to 
say that of course he knew that; but he wanted a plain 
answer to a plain question. Mr. WHALLEY’s friends are now, 
no doubt, more than ever convinced that the head of the 


Government is a Roman Catholic in disguise. 


Only the other day Mr. GLapsToNne again got into corre- 
spondence with a gentleman in the North of England on the 
same subject. He was asked whether it was true that he 
had promised next year to proclaim himself a Roman 
Catholic; and the answer he returned was that this was a 
falsehood which he had already contradicted—a form of words 
which leaves his correspondent open to conclude that My. 
GLapsTonE will not confess his real religion just yet. It is 
surprising that Mr. GLapstone should not see the futility of 
answering such letters, and especially of answering them in 
such a way. It is obvious that a public man who conceals 
his religion is not to be trusted when he denies it; and 
upon people who think it even possible that Mr. Guapstoxr 
should be capable of such conduct the most solemn and 
positive declarations are simply thrown away. Anybody else 
in Mr. Giapstone’s place would probably take no notice 
whatever of such inquiries; but, if they are to be answered 
at all, they should of course be answered in distinct and 
positive language, so as to remove every possibility of mis- 
conception or misrepresentation. The statesman who is now 
so sensitive lest it should be supposed that he wastes his 
time in reading Homer was not ashamed to read and to adver- 
tise BraDLauGu’s pretty hymn-book; and it is certainly difli- 
cult to imagine a more flagrant misuse of time, patience, and 
Treasury letter-paper than getting into correspondence with 
people who ask such questions as those to which we have 
been referring, especially when it is only for the purpose of 
giving them dubious and unsatisfactory answers. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PAUPER CHILDREN. 


B* two recent Acts of Parliament the Legislature has 

directed that pauper children not belonging to the 
Church of England may, at the discretion of the Local 
Government Board, be removed from the workhouse or dis- 
trict school and be maintained at the cost of the ratepayers in 
a school conducted by members of their own communion. 
In theory this power applies to children of all denominations, 
but as Protestant Dissenters usually belong to a class above 
that from which workhouses are chiefly recruited, it has never, 
we believe, been exercised or appealed to, except in the case of 
Roman Catholic children. The object of the anti-Catholic ma- 
jority of a recent deputation to Mr. Sransrexp, stated shortly, 
was to ask the Local Government Board not to obey the direc- 
tions of Parliament. Probably the Guardians who urged this 
request did not fully understand what was involved in their 
own prayer. They thought that a discretionary power means 
a power which may be used or not used, at the arbitrary 
choice of the person in whom it is vested. It is not an un- 
natural supposition, because it is the supposition on which 
Boards of Guatdians, Boards of Magistrates, and other similar 
authorities have frequently aided in carrying out “ permis- 
“ sive” statutes. But a Government department cannot with 
hany decency look upon Parliament as an antagonist to be 
evaded when it cannot be defeated. It must accept a discretion- 
ary power in the proper sense of the term, as a power that is to 
| be exercised or not exercised, according to the circumstances of 
each particular case. No authority which attaches any other 
meaning to the word ought to have discretionary power given 
to it. A direction to the Local Government Board to remove 
Roman Catholic children from Workhouse schools, if they see 
fit to do so, is in effect a peremptory direction to remove them 
whenever there is reason for doing so. If the Local Govern- 
ment Bourd were to act on the assumption that no such 


reason can q@wer arise—which is what the majority of the 
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deputation asked them to do—they would be simply flying 
in the face of the Legislature. 

The memorial of the Guardians may be taken, however, in 
another sense. If they could succeed in making good their 
statements, they might fairly hope that the Government 
would be induced to propose the repeal of the Acts 
objected to, Looked at in this way, the weak point of the 
deputation seems to have been that it did not represent the 
class of Guardians which Parliament had chiefly in view 
when making the law. The foremost movers in the matter 
have been the Salford Guardians, and in the Salford Union 
there appears to be a real desire to deal fairly by Roman 
Catholic paupers. ‘They pay, it is stated, for the services of 
Roman Catholic priests to give them religious instruction, and 
they have set apart a room in the workhouse, which is used 
solely as a Roman Catholic chapel. At Merthyr Tydvil again 
the Guardians are described as having made all reasonable 
arrangements for the education and management of Roman 
Catholic children, and, as Mr. StansFELD said, the absence of 
any complaint from the Roman Catholics of the district is 
very decided evidence of satisfaction and content. The 
speeches of the Guardians who supported the memo- 
rial on Tuesday have not been reported, but it 
may be inferred that these facts were appealed to 
in proof of the position that there is no need for Roman 
Catholic children to be removed from the Guardians’ 
care. It would not be difficult, however, to find Boards of 
Guardians who would altogether repudiate this line of argu- 
ment. They object to the powers vested in the Local Govern- 
ment Board, not because the objects aimed at are already 
secured, but because they are improper objects to aim at. 
Those who have read the evidence given some years since 
before the House of Commons Committee on the administra- 
tion of the Poor-law will remember the resolution to be no 
party to the subsidizing of Popish priests, or to the subjection 
of children to Popish teaching, expressed by some of the 
Guardians who were examined. There were Boards even in 
London which refused to keep a Creed Register, or to keep 
the Roman Catholic priest informed of the presence of Roman 
Catholics in the Workhouse. There were Boards which gave 
the priest a grudging admission for the purpose of in- 
structing Roman Catholic paupers, but refused to assign 
him a room in which to say mass or hear confessions. There 
is no reason to suppose that the virtue of toleration is better 
appreciated among this class of persons now than it was seven 
years ago. It is to be wished that some Guardians of this 
type had been present with the deputation on Tuesday. Their 
contempt for the Laodicean indifference which can make 
provision for teaching Roman Catholic doctrines and prac- 
tising Roman Catholic rites would have supplied the minority 
of the deputation with the best possible answer to the re- 
presentations of the majority. To suppose that average 
Englishmen can be trusted universally to deal fairly by the 
children of Roman Catholic paupers is to fly in the face of 
all experience. Fifty years ago they could not have been 
trusted to deal fairly by the children of Dissenting paupers. 
Fifty years hence they may perhaps be trusted to deal fairly 
all round. But in the interval there is occasionally great 
need for the intervention of some superior authority in behalf 
of Roman Catholics. They belong to the one denomination 
which is unpopular as such, and consequently to the one 
denomination which stands in ‘danger of having its just 
claims denied. 

Even if we put aside tlie contingency of openly refractory 
Guardians, there remain two ways in which Roman Catholic 
children may not be fairly treated in a workhouse school. 
The Guardians may be willing to give them the same oppor- 
tunities of receiving religious instruction and attending reli- 
gious services that they give to children belonging to the 
Established Church, and yet may be unable to do so. Or the 
opportunities may be given, but the effect of them may be 
neutralized by causes with which the Guardians have nothing 
todo. The majority of the deputation do not seem to have 
recognized either df these cases. Yet it is certain that one at least 
must be of common occurrence. In the Salford workhouse, 
we are teld, there are now forty Roman Catholic children 
who are either orphans or deserted by their parents, and per- 
haps several more whose parents are also in the workhouse. 
Forfy children make an appreciable fraction even of the 
largest sclfool. It is, so to speak, worth while paying a 
Roman Catholic priest to instruct them, and setting apart a 
room in which they attend the Roman Catholic service. 
But supposing that there is only one Roman Catholic child in 
@ workhouse, how are the Guardians to give it facilities for 


ap om Are they to maintain 


a private chaplain, and a private chaplain for the benefit of 
a solitary child? Will the Salford Guardians undertake 
to say that if their forty children dwindled down to one, or 
even to three or five, the existing arrangements of the 
workhouse would remain unal! ? If the ratepayers 
object to having to pay more for a Roman Catholic 
child who has been removed to a Roman Catholic school 
than they would have had to pay for him in the workhouse, 
will they not object still more to paying these exceptional 
charges for a child who remains in the workhouse? And even 
if Guardians and ratepayers be alike credited with an ex- 
ceptional liberality of view, may not one or two Roman 
Catholic children in the midst ofa crowd of Protestant children 
be exposed to insult and contumely? We do not attach 
nearly as much importance to this as to the last-mentioned 
objection, because, if the authorities are in earnest about 
treating the minority fairly, their action will have a consider- 
able influence on the temper of the school. But still the case 
may, and probably does, arise from time to time, and when it 
arises it can only be met by removal. 

It does not follow, however, that this removal must of ne- 
cessity be to a voluntary school. In some instances no doubt 
this is the most convenient solution of the difficulty. In others, 
as, for instance, in London, there is another mode of meeting 
it which would meet all the objections urged by the deputation 
on Tuesday. There are already in the neighbourhood of 
London several large district schools, At present the grouping 
of these schools is local. Each receives children from the 
workhouses situated within a certain area. Supposing that 
for the future this principle of grouping were maintained 
as regards Protestant children, but one particular school 
were appropriated to all the Roman Catholic children 
in the metropolitan district—or if these were not sufficient to 
fill it, in the districts adjoining—the complaint of the Roman 
Catholic body would be completely disposed of without the 
cost of maintaining and educating the children being increased, 
or the children themselves being withdrawn from the control 
of the Guardians, or incurring the disadvantages, if any there 
be, of being trained in a Denominational school. In Lan- 
cashire a similar plan might easily be adopted. The manage- 


by the several Boards of Guardians sending children to the 
school in proportion to the number of children maintained 
by them, and the expenses of the school might be 
defrayed by a contribution from the several Unions calculated 
on the same principle. The school would be in all respects 
a workhouse school, subject just like any other workhouse 
school to the supervision of the Poor-law authorities whether 
local or central, and maintained by and under the control of 
the ratepayers. The only difference between it and other 
similar schools would be that the master and matron would 
be Roman Catholics, that a Roman Catholic priest would be 
appointed to serve as chaplain, and that the school chapel 
would be devoted to Roman Catholic worship. If a few such 
schools were set up in those parts of the country where there 
is a genuine demand for them, the Local Government 
Board might be empowered to remove Roman Catholic 
children from other parts of the country to these 
schools in the first instance, and only to remove 
them to a voluntary school when there is no room in a 
Roman Catholic workhouse school, or when the Guardians of 
the Union from which the children are to be removed prefer 
that they should be placed in a voluntary school. In both these 
last cases it might be provided that the sum to be paid for their 
maintenance should not exceed the cost of keeping them at the 
Roman Catholic workhouse school. We offer this suggestion 
partly asa means of meeting the solid objections raised to 
the present system by the deputation, and partly as a touch- 
stone by which to ascertain how far the considerations put 
forward in their interview with Mr. StansFELD are those 
which really actuate them. If they want to be at once 
economical and tolerant, careful of the ratepayers’ pockets 
and just to Roman Catholic sentiment, here is an expedient 
|, which will exactly serve this double purpose. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 

HE representatives of various scientific Societies have been 

requesting the Government to send a new expedition to the 
Arctic regions. The proposal is that a couple of whalers, with a 
crew of sixty men each, should follow the well-known route by 
Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s Sound. One of the ships would be sta- 
tioned some distance within Smith’s Sound, whil&t the other 
would advance as far as possible to the Northward. From the 
point which it reached sledge parties would start in the earl 
spring, and explore the unknown region in various direstions, 


ment of such school might be entrusted to a committee elected — 
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the event of any accident, the expedition could fall back upon the 
station in Smith’s Sound, and thence upon the Danish settlements 
in Greenland. Various benefits to science are promised as the 
reward of the expedition, and it is added that “another genera- 
tion of naval officers will be trained in ice-navigation,” and that 
England will regain its pre-eminence in Arctic adventure. Is it 
worth while ? the advantages sted counterbalance the 
expenditure and the risk to life which are necessarily involved ? 
Should we reopen that chapter of our naval history which was 
closed by the last expedition of Sir John Franklin, or should 
we resolve that such a wildgoose chase is unworthy of a sensible 
people, and leave the empty honours which it may produce to 

Swedes, Germans, and Americans who have taken up the task 
which we abandoned, or to the voluntary activity of our coun- 


en? 
It is not ising to find that there is a difference of opinion. 
The Geographical,Geological, Linnzean, and Anthropological Socie- 


ties, and various bodies interested in meteorological investigations, 
are of course in favour of any adventure which promises to accu- 
mulate new facts. Captain Sherard Osborne is of course in 
favour of any adventure which is adventurous, And or of 
course there are a good many = who agree with the Times 
that the whole thing is folly. hy spend money and risk life on 
a matter of sheer curiosity? What will it do if we give 
names to a few more plants which pick up a wretched existence 
in the midst of snow and ice; if we add a few more columns to 
ical tables already sufficiently wearisome to the ordi- 
; or even discover the remains of a race of human 
beings long cut off from intercourse with the outside world, who 
can hardly be expected to offer important advantages to British 
commerce, or even to have developed any new and surprising dis- 
coveries in politics or science? If men choose of their own free 
will and at their own expense to encounter such risks, we can of 
course have no objection. We shall look on with amusement and 
be glad to read the account of their exploits as we read the ac- 
counts of neckbreaking ascents of the Matterhorn. It might be 
worth while for an enterprising publisher, or for the proprietors of 
the New York Herald, to send out an expedition on the chance of 
being able to produce the next sensation of the season. But a 
Government should abstain from chimerical pursuits and be per- 
fectly indifferent to the curiosities which, according to Mr. Lowe’s 
celebrated illustration, lie “behind the North wind.” Let fools 
or heroes seek for Eldorado at the sources of the Nile or the North 
Pole if they please; but let us, as befits sensible Englishmen, sit 
at home, fold our hands, and confine our assistance to bestowing 
popular applause on the successful and laughing at those who fail. 

n all this there is no doubt a certain amount of obvious com- 
mon sense, though it cannot be regarded as perfectly decisive of 
the question. The advocates of the expedition have put forward 
some arguments which are not very impressive, in their anxiety to 
secure the adoption of their views. We cannot, for example, 
attach very much weight to the supposed advantages of training 
a new generation of naval officers in ice-travelling. The accom- 
plishment is not one of very general use. The primary use of our 
navy is to fight; and it is comeny probable that the question of 
naval supremacy will be decided by actions fought amongst ice- 
bergs and polar bears. We have not yet learnt the desirable lesson 
of how to ao an ironclad right side uppermost, or even how to re- 
duce a hostile ironclad to the inverse position; and that is a 
problem of more vital importance to the navy than the best 
method of tackling ice-floes and extracting a ship from a floating 
pack. Even here, indeed, we are reminded by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son that the sepeenee gained may come in usefully in a few 
years. Wes have an Antarctic expedition on our hands in 
1882, in order to observe the transit of Venus; and it will there- 
fore be very desitable to have officers as experienced as Sir James 
Ross in varieties of icework. The argument might possibly be en- 
countered by the Times by suggesting that we do not care 
much about the transit of Venus. Why should not that excellent 
planet be allowed to interpose itself between us and the sun 
- without our exhibiting an indecent curiosity as to its movements ? 
What does it matter to us whether the earth is a few thousand, 
or even million, miles nearer to or further from the centre of its 
orbit than we had supposed? We get on very well as it is, and 
can predict eclipses with quite sufficient accuracy for all purposes 
of navigation. If we can determine the position of any point on 
the earth’s surface within a mile, why should we bother ourselves 
to try to make our calculations accurate within an inch? Luckily 
for the scientific world, there is a creditable sound about the tran- 
sit of Venus. We have precedents in favour of an accurate 
observation ; and, for some reason or other, it is altogether a phe- 
nomenon of which we are no more permitted to speak disrespect- 
fully than of the Equator. Why this should be is one of those 
mysteries which we are quite unable to explain. Astronomy, 
whatever the reason, has a position conceded to none of the sister 
sciences, The minutest fact about a comet is regarded.as justify- 
ing any amount of trouble expended in its observation; whilst a 
meteorological, a geological, or a chemical discovery is not entitled to 
anything like the same degree of interest. The fact seems to be that 
many people are in the same state of mind in regard to what may be 
culled the junior sciences which is oddly represented in Addison’s 
' ridicule of the “ Virtuoso.” Poor Nicholas Gimerack is ridiculed 
in the Guardian for the contents of the remarkable will in which 
he oe his worldly goods to his relations. To his wife, for 
example, he left a box of butterflies, a drawer of shells, a female 


meteorolo 
nary min 


skeleton, and a dried cockatrice ; whilst he disinherited his eldest 


son John for “having spoken disrespectfully of his little sister 
whom I keep by me sy opitita of wine,’ and Ae him off with a 
single cockleshell. Addison declares that he has seen a beetle 
valued at twenty crowns and a toad ata hundred, and he lays down 
as a general rule “ that whatever appears trivial or obscene in the 


common notions of the world looks grave and Pir loooptioal 
arn, 


in the eye of a virtuoso.” The world had yet to 
and a good of it has still to learn, that it is 
a proof of philosophy to see that important lessons may 
be learnt from the trifles which it despises. The Times 
obviously regards the gentlemen who wish to investigate the 
fauna and flora of the Alpine regions, to study the geology and 
the meteorology of that unknown world, much as Addison re- 
garded a man who took more interest in caterpillars and cocka- 
trices than in the squabbles of Godolphin and Harley. Newton’s 
discoveries had struck the imagination of his contemporaries, but 
they were unable to conceive that Mr. Darwin could show how 
the observation of beetles and toads might suggest inquiries as pro- 
foundly interesting to the human race as even the order of the 
solar system. 

There is, indeed, a school which maintains on philosophical 
grounds that all these inquiries into the origin of species and other 
such profound subjects are pure waste of time, and that we should 
impose a strict limit upon scientific research. With these philoso- 
phers we need not argue at the present moment, for we may safely 
assume with the overwhelming majority of scientific observers that 
the remotest inquiries frequently throw a startling light upon ques- 
tions of daily interest. The real objection does not come 
philosophic theorists, but from the popular dislike to any investi- 
— which does not promise an immediate and tangible result, 

hat is it that you expect to find in the Arctic regions ? is the ques- 
tion. If there is coal there it will never turn our steam-engines, 
and therefore it is not worth discovering. Certainly the reply is 
conclusive from the purely commercial point of view. But, on 
the other hand, the discovery of coal deposits in the far North 
may throw a ve! singular light upon the previous state of this 
planet, and on the conditions under which coal formations were 
originally deposited. The representatives of the various Societies 
have given a long list of other scientific inquiries which might be 
materially advanced by an Alpine expedition. The mode in which 
species, whether of men, —. or animals, are modified by such 
strange conditions, is well worth examination. What practical . 
conclusions might ultimately follow it is totally impossible 
to say; but that is the very reason for inquiring. If you 
could say beforehand that the examination of matter under an 
entirely new set of conditions would clear up such and such 
points, and leave such others untouched, we could judge pre- 
cisely what is and what is not worth examining. What do 
you expect to discover from examining the precise position of 
certain dark lines in a spectrum P was a question which might have 
been very plausibly F ong to the first inquirers. The answer 
would have been, We don’t know, and that is just why 
we inquire. Human knowledge is so limited that we cannot 
safely cut off any part of the field of investigation which is open 
to us. We cannot tell where the diamonds are buried, and 
therefore we must systematically turn over every corner of 
our dwelling-place. Very often our researches will have 
been thrown away; and still more often we shall make valuable 
discoveries when we were looking for something entirely different. 
There is a very large part of the earth’s surface of which we know 
next to nothing except that it has never been systematically ex- 
amined, and that it is subject to conditions singularly different from 
any that prevail elsewhere, though they possibly reproduce those 
which once prevailed over a vastly wider area. Nature has a huge 
laboratory in which she is ever trying experiments ona gigantic 
scale. Perhaps we may learn nothing by inspecting the results. 
Perhaps we should learn nothing if it were possible to make a voyage 
to the moon. It might show us simply a repetition of just the same 
phenomena which are presented on the earth. Yet even to learn 
that would be to learn something; and we may assume that if a 
million or two of money would suffice to place a scientific ex- 
sarnpes on our satellite, the expense would hardly be grudged. 

it not, then, worth while to send a couple of small shi 

to a region so unvisited and mysterious as the precincts of the 
North Pole? They may conceivably come home empty-handed, 
but the chances are that they will accumulate an amount of in- 
formation which will be a very appreciable contribution to 
scientific knowledge. If the thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing thoroughly; and as the assistance of Government 
is a necessary condition to the expedition being fitted out with 
the desirable completeness, we should hope that it may be granted. 
The Challenger has just been despatched with general approval on 
a-similar mission to better known parts of the na ; and we 
cannot see why the very same people who applauded the liberal- 
ity of the Government in that instance should complain of an ex- 
pedition which is a natural complement to the other, and pro- 
mises to produce results of equal interest and novelty. 

The oy vag that it is more dangerous to go to the North Pole 
than to the Pacific scarcely deserves any serious notice, if indeed 
it is not an argument the other way. Whether knowledge of ice- 
travelling be or be not a desirable accomplishment for our sailors, 
the spirit of adventure certainly deserves encouragement. We 
should not encourage sailors or anybody else to run into danger 
simply for the sake of encountering danger; but when there 1s 
legitimate object to be gained at the peril of a very moderate risk, 
the risk becomes rather an inducement than otherwise. Werate in- 
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ing to arguments which cannot be expressed in terms of 

—S illi and pence even so easily as those derived from 
scientific considerations. And yet they should have their weight. 
The old feats of Arctic enterprise were well worth the price we paid 
for them, even though the North-West passage was nota very use~ 
ful disco It is surely worth while, when there is a sufficient 
excuse for it, to keep up the old traditions of daring and self- 
reliant enterprise which have done so much for our navy. 
days when our sailors could not emulate Nelson and Collingwood, 
it was something to give them a field for exhibiting qualities 
which have not much opportunity of coming to light in a Channel 
cruise. And, y, there is some allowance to be made even 
for sheer unadulterated human curiosity. The t dramatic 
effects which adorned former travels can hardly be repeated. In 
these latter days'there is no room for a Columbus or even for a 
Captain Cook, but one great prize is still left, and the first man 
who raises his national = on the North Pole will have done some- 
thing to be proud of, e can leave the South Pole to our de- 
scendants in the future England of the South Seas. Moreover, it 
seems highly probable that at any rate a region might be discovered 
in the Arctic regions where the climate is more tolerable, for con- 
sumptive patients and others, than that under which we are now 
suffering. 

ati we are venturing too far from that tangible ground 
of the commonplace which can alone afford a leverage for moving 
flesh-and-blood Ministers. We will therefore conclude by saying 
that Government does little ame for science, and that our 
navy has little room enough for exploits that can be considered as 
in any degree bordering on the romantic. When there is such a 
fair chance of turning their we to account, with a prospect of 
a genuine addition to scientific knowledge, we hope it will 
not be missed, 


FELLOWSHIPS AND TUTORSHIPS. 


A BOUT fourteen years ago the Collegiate Societies of the old 

Universities underwent considerable alteration. A vast deal 
of discussion took place on academical questions; many changes, 
some of them very wild ones, were proposed ; and something was 
done. Fortunately there was a good deal of diversity, at Cam- 
bri ially, in the schemes that were adopted, and this affords 
us now the benefit of some positive experience for the recasting of 
these systems. 

Commissions were appointed with Parliamentary Rowe, which 
at one time they showed a disposition to strain to the uttermost, 
but finally the statutes were framed pretty much according to the 
views of the governing bodies. Oxford and Cambridge were 
dealt with in succession, and without any concert ; and the direc- 
tions in which the changes tended were different in the two cases. 
At Oxford numerous restrictions had existed as to schools and 
counties, “close” Fellowships had become a bugbear, and the re- 
forming party was more united on the point of the breaking down 
of preferences than on most others. e removal of the restric- 
tion of celibacy and the limitation of tenure were but little enter- 
tained; but the “ open competitive examination,” which was just 
then in its greatest repute as a contrivance for the impartial dis- 
tribution of emoluments, was introduced on every possible occasion, 
Now and then a novel and potent agent is brought forward in the 
medical world, and young practitioners will prescribe the fashion- 
able drug in all sorts of cases. In course of time it is found that 
their nostrum has, besides its direct and visible action, certain 
indirect effects which show themselves only after a considerable 
interval. The panacea is then apt to fall into a discredit which it 
did not deserve—a discredit due to indiscriminate and excessive 
use. Judging from Mr, Mark Pattison’s work on Academical 
Organization, something like this seems to have befallen the 
system of competitive examinations at Oxford, » 

At Cambridge the existing preferences were less important th 
at Oxford ; Fellowships had long been awarded according to the 
result of examinations of some kind, and though the Com- 
to introduce the system, it was 

tly opposed, and, as it now appears, wisely so; the mode of 
election was but little altered, whip the liane of celibacy and 
limitation of tenure received attention. Five of the smaller 
Colleges removed more or less completely the restriction to celi- 

, introducing at the same time a limitation of tenure, and 

g Various provisions in favour of those who had been engaged 

for a certain time in College work. The larger bodies made slighter 
changes, but these, as far as they went, were in the same direction. 
The obligation to take Holy orders, where it existed, was in most 
of the Colleges relaxed, and in one or two dropped altogether, 
There are now 207 laymen holding Fellowships at Cambridge 


and only 126 cl en, and the proportion of laymen is increas- 
ing. wn three colleges only are the clerical Fellows in a majority. 
ama 


The reason why we find so many conflicting considerations to 
have been justified by experience arises from the complex nature 
of the functions which a Fellowship fulfils, A Fellowship is an 


instrument which answers many ends; it might answer some of 
them better if it were not wanted to answer others also; and 
the clue to the solution of many of the difficulties lies in the 
question— Why should we not have two or three different kinds 
of instruments instead of one? If we are to look on Fellowships 
as rewards, as the means of keeping alive the higher cultivation 
which is mainly represented in England by the honour classes 
at the Universities; or if we are to view them as the topmost 
flight of that series of “ladders” which brings to the surface 
elements from the lower strata of society, then we must pro- 
nounce for short tenures free from all restrictions, and for 
pretty numerous rewards of moderate value. We say “nume- 
rous,” for the promoters of many new branches of University 
study are clamouring for “encouragement” for them; they de- 
clare that, without rewards, they can get no high degree of 
attainment; and the scanty lists of honours at the Universities 
which have no Fellowships to offer seem to bear out what they say. 
But Fellowships are not only rewards, Those who hold them 
form part of the Governin Body of an educational foundation. 
In some cases all the Fellows are concerned in the ini 
tration of college affairs, in others the management is chiefly 
in the hands of a body of Seniors; but a certain authority in 
colleges is always attached to a Fellowship. Now no one in 
forming a Governing Body would provide that half, or more than 
half, its numbers should consist of men under nash ye 4 
many of whom might be reading for the Bar or struggling in the 
peng of gay life of some kind, with no thought to spare 
for the college, and feeling with res toevery change proposed, 
“T shall be before the effect is the 
further objection to such a body of electors to college emoluments, 
that many of them must have been fellow-students and intimate 
friends of some of the candidates. It is indeed well to secure a 
due proportion of young blood, but the mixture of ages should 
correspond to what we find in the world. : 

The old system, whatever its faults were in other respects, fur- 


-nished some of the best examples of a right corporate spirit, As 


a rule, the individual lost sight of himself in the society in a way 
that is ceasing to be understood. Leases were run out, and building 
funds accumulated out of income ina liberal way. Young men now 
look on college emoluments, we are told, as payment for the work 
done in obtaining them, and they regard the college more as the 
market to which they have brought their brains than as a family 
which has received them. into a share of its possessions. A brief 
tenure evidently encourages this feeling. The solution of the diffi- 
culty must be sought in dissociating the rewards from the manage- 
ment, Turn some of the Fellowships into a large number of 
Studentships, or Demiships, or Junior Fellowships—the name 
matters little—tenable for a short period, and worth about half as 
much as the Fellowships now are, or a little more. Let the holders 
of these emoluments be subject to no restriction, but let them be 
divested of all authority, even of the right to reside in college; for 
we may imagine cases in which a student might be fairly entitled 
to reward whom it would not be desirable to retain in a position of 
influence among the undergraduates. The remaining Fellowshi 
would serve for those engaged in college work, and as rew 

for men who really had attained some eminence in science or 
learning ; for academical distinction merely indicates the possi- - 
bility of such distinction. The restriction of celibacy must be 
abandoned, but it would be desirable that the tutor should reside 
within the ene of the college. Thus the Fellowships proper, 
which should be conferred without limitation of age or stand- 
ing, would serve to induce some of the students holding the 


temporary emoluments to devote themselves to good work. 
literary or scientific or educational. These Fellowships should 
be tenable during the time of performing college work, and 


also as pensions after having so worked for a considerable period, 
and the government of the college should be in the hands of 
the Head and the Fellows, A difficult question will arise as to 
the provision for Tutors and Lecturers in the way of superannua- 
tion, for the Fellowship will hardly be sufficient for married men. 
If this provision be not ample, the abler men will, at starting in 
life, adopt some calling that offers a better prospect—such asa 
Mastership, with a “house,” at a great school; and, moreover, a 
Tutor, with a wife and family dependent on him, may be disposed 
to cling to office when he has ceased to be efficient. When col- 
lege Tutors were, with hardly an exception, clergymen, the college 
livings solved the difficulty; but now that a large proportion will 
be laymen, this difficulty will have to.be met, and we must look 
to a considerable charge coming on the college funds in course of 
time from this cause. ‘ 

Besides the functions of Fellowships above named, they do, 
although the contrary has been alleged, materially assist in the 
keeping up of a staff of college officials. A college usually pays 
the Dean and other officers sums varying from sol. to 100/. a year. 
Could they get the work done for this amount if the offices were 
not held by Fellows? Again, these endowments form a sub- 
vertion to the fees for Tuition just as the endowments of a 
grammar school assist the income obtained from the school fees. 

Until quite recently the Head of a college could enforce resi- 
dence on the Fellows, and though this power had fallen into 
disuse (Bentley used to call it “his rusty sword”), we recollect 
an occasion on which a late eminent Master of a distinguished 
college hinted that it might be exercised if the college should 
be in want of Lecturers; and we believe that there are cases 
in which tutorial duties are attached by statute to certain 
Fellowships. Something of a sentiment of duty still lingers 
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the working of the changes which are now again coming under | 
consideration, They were felt to be tentative at the time when _ 
they were made; it was argued that a certain diversity in the ie 
statutes of various colleges would be of service in the state in 
which academical questions were, and on comparing the argu- ‘i 
ments then used for and against many of the changes with the e. 
results we shall find that those j . 
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about a Fellowship, so far as to lead those who have a vo- 
cation for college work to accept less remuneration than they 
would get as masters at schools. Young men on beginning to 
lecture in a college receive from 100/, to 200/. a year; this 
sum would not retain them if there were no Fellowship in 
the background, which Fellowship, it may be observed, is in- 
creased in value to a resident by the addition of rooms and the 
dinner in hall. It must also be noted that, in the — of 
colleges, a certain time spent in ee entitles a Fellow 
to a prolongation of tenure; this is a application of Fellow- 
ships to payment for work. 
he plan we have indicated provides for the remuneration of 
the tutorial staff in part from the corporate funds, while it 
strengthens the governing bodies, and leaves a sufficient amount 
to be distributed purely as rewards, and in the way of assistance 
towards starting ina career. As the question of the cost of in- 
struction and the amount of tuition fees has been brought forward 
lately, we will state a few considerations bearing on the matter. 
Students can now take their degrees in a vast variety of ways. 
The number of different Schools at Oxford and Triposes at Cam- 
bridge is daily increasing ; and even a pass man may now choose 
one out of a dozen avenues to his degree. This variety increases 
the cost of the educational staff in a ratio at present greater than 
that in which it is diminished by the expedient of intercollegiate 
lectures. Moreover, it is now allowed that Tutors must teach 
rather than lecture; instead of being content with telling the 
upils, they must see that they understand and recollect. Thus 
ge classes, which were formerly extolled for their cheapness, 
are found to be proportionately valueless. In fact the size of a 
class, beyond a certain maximum differing with circumstances, 
diminishes its efficiency just as much in a college lecture as 
is the case with a form at school. This is more particularly 
the case with the pass men and the majority of students in 
their first year; for these too the intercollegiate system, admi- 
rable for the higher men, does not work well. The reason of this is 
that the first requisite for ae any good to the class of students 
in question is that there should be a personal relation of confi- 
dence between the teacher and his class; they should form a 
family party, so that no one should feel hurt at having his short- 
comings pointed out before the rest. When such classes are 
effectively managed, much expense may be saved to the pupils in 
the way of private tuition ; but if classes are small they must be 
numerous, so that more teachers will have to be provided and the 
expense is increased. 

e find that in colleges there is on an average a staff of eight 

Tutors or Lecturers for every hundred students ; and the fees of one 
hundred students amount to about 2,000/. per annum at Oxford and 
1,800/.at Cambridge,out of which the value ofaccount-keeping work 
and business correspondence, which is distinct from the teaching, 
must be taken at something considerable. Again, administrative 
ability must be paid for highly, because it commands a higher 
value in active life, and this kind of ability is wanted for a col- 
lege Tutor. A person who is likely to be a college Tutor 
is one who has some knowledge of human beings and the power 
of dealing with them; he is not usually the = man of science ; 
if he is, he will seldom suit a position which is open to constant 
interruption, and calls for the prompt and constant exercise of 
practical judgment. He has probably a greater capacity for 
making bis way in the world than the savant has, and active 
life is congenial to him. In order, therefore, to retain him 
at the University, you must hold out to him p as good as 
those which the outer world will offer, as seen in the hopefulness 
of youthful imagination. Now, taking the income from tutorial 
fees, there will not be found any college Tutors, excepting perhaps 
at one college at Cambridge, who receive as much as 700/, a 
year, and very few who receive as much as 500/., and this repre- 
sents the income attained by reaching the top of the profession. 
If we add to this the Fellowship, say 300/. a year, we find that 
college work affords, as its highest Se sega an income which is 
about half that of a County Court judge, or of the master of a 
boarding-house at a large school ; moreover it is an income which 
at the present day hardly places a man with a family, who is 
bound to maintain a certain position and live in an expensive 
town, in a condition of tolerable ease. The abolition of the re- 
strictions to celibacy and to Holy orders were inevitable, but we 
must pay a one forthem. Bachelor Tutors saved a little money 
to furnish the parsonage when they got their living; now young 
men want to m early. Clergymen were accustomed to 
moderate expectations in point of income; they were told that 
they were paid by position; a living of 6oo/. a year bounded 
their hopes, but laymen of University distinction fix their expec- 
tations by the incomes which men of their own calibre make in 
business or at the Bar. The college livings provided for the 
Tutors in past times, and afforded a succession and promotion, 
sometimes too rapid to the college staff. There must still be 
theological Lecturers, and they may still be so provided for; 
but the retiring allowances of laymen who have spent their lives 
in college work will some day form a heavy charge on those 
college revenues which many people are so pleasantly engaged 
in forming plans for spending. 

Probably the best way of dealing with these questions might 
be to appoint a Select Committee of the Privy Council, ably 
to the University Act, to consider the schemes which the Colleges 
will present for new statutes, or to schemes if none are 
presented. Let us hope that any body that deals with the 
question will look with a careful eye to amount likely to be 


eventually absorbed in vested interests, particularly if existing 
Fellows be allowed to marry, and also that they will provids 
that the attraction of Fellowships and Scholarships at the two 
Universities should be tolerably equalized, so that we may no 
more be debarred from changes admitted to be beneficial by the 
consideration, “If we make such or such changes the sister 
University will outbid us in the competition for attracting able 
and promising students.” The want of concert in certain 
directions is working mischievously, although we admit the 
benefit of allowing diversity and perfect independence wherever 
we can, 


LORD HYDE PARK. 


Sgn Mr. Vernon Harcourt returned thanks at a public dinner 
for the Royal Family no event of the kind has created so much 
sensation as Mr. Ayrton’s responding for the House of Lords. It 
—— to be assumed that the First Commissioner of Works ig 
about to become a member of the body with which he has so 
graciously and gracefully identified himself; and of course there 
can be no hesitation in choosing the title by which he will hence- 
forth be known. A great general is naturally proud to associate 
his patent of nobility with his most glorious victory, and among 
Mr. Ayrten’s many remarkable achievements perhaps none can be 
regarded as in every way so complete and characteristic as his 
management of Hyde Park. It is true he fought a series of 
brilliant engagements at Kew, and in fact there is hardly any 
branch of the service over which he presides in which he has not 
more or less distinguished himself in his own peculiar way. But 
all his other triumphs are trivial in comparison with that of the 
Park Regulations. Nobody can have forgotten his remarkable 
picture of himself as a master among slaves—the slaves being 
the men of art and science, the professional advisers of his depart- 
ment. But, after all, walloping your own niggers is a poor affair 
compared with the glorious and really daring feat of usurping the 
authority of Parliament, and setting the mob and the authorities 
by the ears. It does not require much reflection to see that there 
are just as reasons why Mr. Ayrton should be elevated to the 
House of Lords as why he should ever have been appointed 
to the office which, strange to say, he is still allowed to 
occupy. All sorts of men have at ditferent times ruled over the 
Office of Works, but nobody like Mr. Ayrton was ever seen there 
before; and if he goes to the House of Lat, he will supply an 
element which has hitherto been wanting to that assembly. He is 
in his own ares a remarkable contradiction of the idle Latin 
proverb which Colonel Newcome was so fond of quoting. His 
connexion with art has certainly not softened his manners, or pre- 
vented him from being as wild as when he sat below the 

angway. The Noble Savage already bears a courtesy title in the 

ouse of Commons. During four years of office he has never for 
a moment deviated into good manners, consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, or any of the weaknesses of civilized society. The 
rugged grandeur of his character is still untamed. On one occasion 
the late Lord Derby found it necessary to suggest to Lord West- 
bury soon after his appearance in the Upper House that he had 
used language to which the members of that House were not 
accustomed, and Lord Westbury may soon perhaps have an 
opportunity of passing on the lesson. ‘The happy family of the 
gilded chamber will be completed by the addition of a hedgehog 
of abnormal spikiness. Mr. Ayrton may be expected to infuse not 
only a little new blood, but also a little life into this effete and 
languid body. A many remedies have been proposed at’ 
different times for the House of Lords, but the galvanic shock of 
one of Mr. Ayrton’s replies might possibly be found to havea 
highly stimulating effect. 

t is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Ayrton’s sudden respect for 
the House of Lords, and presumably his ambition to become a mem- 
ber of it, appears to have had its origin in the fact that the French 
have lately Ge thinking of setting up a Second Chamber. Ifit 
had been only the Conservativés who had proposed this, Mr. Ayrton 
would naturally have thought nothing of it; but he has observed 
that “ the sentiment was concurred in by the most revolutionary 
part of the Assembly.” If Mr. Ayrton had pursued his researches 
a little further he might perhaps have discovered that the French 
revolutionists have their own reasons for desiring the establish- 
ment of a Second Chamber. When there is only one Chamber, it 
is apt to include men of great independence, ability, and influence, 
who are not very easily managed, and who are apt to be always 
turning up awkwardly in the way of the revolutionists. If there 
were a Second Chamber these highly inconvenient persons could 
be shunted into it, and they would then be out of the way of doing 
much mischief. According to this plan the Second Chamber 
would be a sort of padded room where violent men with strong 
views on personal liberty, the rights of property, and similar 

uestions, could protest and denounce without doing any harm to 
themselves or anybody else. Some rash and: shallow revo- 
lutionists in our own country were lately disposed to get up an 
agitation for the abolition of the House of Lords; but their 
shrewder associates did not fail to perceive the danger of a change 
which would render the House of Commons liable at any moment 
to be invaded by a number of able and eloquent noblemen. The 
favourite theory of this party is that it is the business of the 
House of Lords, as Mr. Ayrton put it, to “assist” the House of 
Commons; or, in other words, to say ditto to the Lower House, 
and to with obsequious haste whatever measures may be sent 
up to it. That in the last resort the House of Lords is bound to give 
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to the House of Commons is of course perfectly understood; 
put before that happens the House of Commons may reasonably be 
expected to show that it really represents the firm and unalterable 
inion of the coun: Mr. Ayrton was good enough to observe 
that ‘the desire of French democrats for a Second Chamber was 
far stronger testimony than any noble lord could give to the use- 
fulness of another Chamber in the institutions of a country”; but 
of course everything turns on the sort of usefulness which is kept 
in view. When Ar. Ayrton reaches the House of Lords he 
may perhaps discover that the members of that Assembly are 
not exactly prepared to admit that all they are fit for is 
to carry the train and do the bidding of their masters, 
the Commons, Mr. Ayrton went on to congratulate the House 
of Commons on “its present position”—a remark which might 
perhaps be construed as a delicate allusion to the prospect 
of his own removal to another sphere of “usefulness.” If this 
event were really to take place, his colleagues and fellow-members 
would no doubt have excellent reasons for self-congratulation. 
Mr. Ayrton also paid a high tribute to the valuable services of the 
silent members of the House. His own services have been of an- 
other kind, and if everybody had spoken as often and as long as 
himself, it is doubtful whether the important legislation which 
he says the country owes to the House of Commons would ever 
have been . It may be | yavastae from Mr. Ayrton’s 
h that he thinks the po Bn of Commons is never more use- 
fully employed than when it is silent, an exception being of course 
e in his own favour, and that it is the function of the House 
of Lords to echo the decisions of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Ayrton is no doubt quite ready to discharge the functions of 
both Houses, make all the speeches, and pass his own laws. 
The recent Park Regulations are not perhaps a very encouraging 
imen of this kind of personal government; and the House 
py eal has at least some reason to complain that it should 
have been put to the trouble of mening and passing a Bill 
which Mr. Ayrton immediately superseded by a private decree 
of his own. 
We do not know whether there will be any difficulty about con- 
ing to Mr. Ayrton the gratification of the desire at which he 
so delicately hinted in the jovial company of the Southwark 
Odd Fellows. We have some recollection of another metropolitan 
member who thought the best way to induce Lord Palmerston 
to offer him a peerage was to say that one had been offered to 
him, and that he had indignantly refused it as an attack on his 
honour. But Lord Palmerston somehow did not take the hint. The 
member got his title, nevertheless, for he was thenceforth known 
asthe “ Wiscount,” but unfortunately the title, however honour- 
ablein itself, did not carry with it a seat in the House of Lords. 
We can hardly suppose that Mr. Ayrton would consent to go to 
the House of oe as anything less than a Duke, or at the least 
a Marquis; but if he would only accept as the condition of his 
rage an appointment for life in some remote part of the 
Sone. he might, we should think, have almost anything in the 
way of titles that he chose to ask for. Perhaps the most appro- 
‘priate course would be to invent some new dignity, so as to pre- 
-vent such a remarkable man from being mixed up with ordinary 
dukes and earls. There is a certain charm in these speculations 
as to Mr. Ayrton’s future, but unfortunately Mr. Ayrton’s con- 
tinuance in office is almost too serious a matter to be joked 
about. For some time past there have been rumours that Mr. 
Ayrton was going out to sae, Be hold an important financial 
office ; that he was to be provided for in a permanent post at 
home; now this place, now that, was named forhim. And at 
the bottom of all this talk, which may or may not have had any 
foundation for anything we know, there was an unhesitating 
and unanimous conviction on the of every one, without dis- 
tinction of party, who spoke on the subject, that it was a scandal 
and disgrace— and more than a disgrace, a public danger—that 
any one should be allowed to remain in an office for which he 
had shown himself to be in every way so flagrantly and utterly 
unfit. Neither the Kew difficulty nor the Hyde Park difficulty 
are isolated or accidental events, They are only part of the 
natural and inevitable consequences of the rash, dogmatic, over- 
bearing, inconsiderate, and despotic course of action which Mr. 
Aytron has undeviatingly pursued since he went to the Office 
‘of Works. In a Parliamentary system it must occasionally happen 
that a man will be appointed to take charge of a department of the 
technical or professional work of which he is ignorant, The 
permanent staff of the department is organized with a view to 
meet this difficulty. Mr. Ayrton not only knew nothing about 
‘the arts and sciences with which he had to deal, but started with 
a fixed assumption that his ignorance was a mark of moral supe- 
riority, and that the chief object for which he held office was to pour 
contempt on all artistic and scientific men and things. The treat- 
ment of Dr. Hooker in regard to the internal discipline of the 
establishment at Kew, and the treatment of the House of 
Commons, and, we suppose we may say, of the Cabinet, in regard 
to the Park Regulations, proceeded from precisely the same reck- 
less arrogance and supercilious confidence. It is not a creditable 
thing that a Government, it has, or thinks it has, a 
strong majority, should hold itself at liberty to appoint an obviously 
and notoriously unfit person to an important 
maintain him there, in defiance of public o 
universal complaining, after his unfitness has 


office, and to 
inion and of 
rne fruit in 


erous mismanagement. Nor is it less extraordinary, when 
one comes to think of it, that it should be deemed impossible 
iministrat 


from a position in which 


to remove an incapable 


he is doing constant and serious mischief, without at the same time 
providing him with some other important public employment in 
which he can continue to exercise his disastrous incapacity. . 


THE VALUE OF LIFE IN ITALY. 


We: learn from Italy that the question of public security 
is about to occupy the attention of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and certainly it is sufficiently urgent. In anticipation of the 
im pending attack, for it is believed that the question will he made a 
arty one, the Home Minister, Signor Lanza, stands on his de- 
he in advance, and has presented an exhaustive Report to the 
Chamber. Signor Lanza makes it his business to demonstrate by 
figures that things are not quite so bad as the pessimists of the 
Opposition would represent them. They have begun to improve ; 
the improvement is steady, and on the whole satisfactory. It was 
only towards the close of last year that the Law of Public Safety 
which had been ed in the previous July had begun to exer- 
cise an appreciable influence; and the criminal statistics for 
1872 contrast favourably with those for 1871. In the first nine 
months of the former year, the murders were 2,286; the attempts 
at murder not followed by death, 1,486; while in the correspond- 
ing period of 1872 the figures are 1,633 and 1,132 respectively. 
The improvement is certainly encouraging, and a decrease of 
24 per cent. in crime may suffice to exculpate the Ministers 
from the imputations that may be cast on them by party critics. 
Yet the fact that murders are still of such common occurrence in 
certain districts argues a lamentable indifference to life, and 
demands the most serious consideration of the country. As for 
brigandage, the part of the Report which deals with that matter is 
far more rosily coloured than our recollections of the seeming] 
well-authenticated stories that have filled the letters of Eng 

correspondents in Italy would have led us to expect. Signor 
Lanza asserts that rumour, as usual, has greatly exaggerated ; 
that brigandage, although unfortunately it still exists, has yet been 
so far put down as actually to secure a certain immunity to the 
few ny ara who still dare to follow the calling. Certain districts 
which have had an infamous reputation from time immemorial 
have been altogether purified ; associations of manulengoli— 
sleeping partners in a fraternity of crime, who supplied the 
brigands with aid, comfort, and information—have been broken 
up ; only five provinces are still tainted ; and so thoroughly has the 
work been done that the authorities are able to catalogue the hand- 
ful of outlaws who continue to set them at defiance. They are 
thirty-eight in number, and their names and descriptions are appa- 
rently enrolled in a black list, which should facilitate their capture. 
It is possible that it is so, and Signor Lanza’s sanguine Report may 
be reconciled with common rumour by referring to a saving clause 
which he throws in, as it were, incidentally. After scheduling 
these ert St professional ruffians, he adds, with a certain 
simplicity, that ifothers exist they are merely amateurs. It ‘is 
scarcely necessary to remark on the difficulty of drawing a definite 
line that shall divide brigands notorious by habit and repute from 
men who only rob and murder on occasion, and as opportunity 
tempts them. Nor need we point out how immaterial it is to 
unlucky victims whether the gentlemen who plunder and threaten 
them are avowed thieves, or have a certain reputation to take 
care of. Indeed, in the latter case they may be the more dan- 
gerous of the two, as having strong personal reasons to shield 
themselves from detection by adding murder to robbery, should 
rudence seem to advise it. And the circumstance that amateur 
meth is and always has been so frequent is the strongest 
reason that can be adduced for cutting at the root of the evil. It 
argues excessive laxity of the moral tone when a man can withdraw 
for safety into the herd of his neighbours, carrying his ill-gotten 
booty in his blood-stained hands, knowing that either for fear or 
favour he can assure himself at least of their silence and passive 
complicity. And it is owing to that demoralized tone of feeling, 
coupled with a reassuring sense of the weakness of the law and 
the executive, that Signor Lanza’s thirty-eight professionals 
find it possible to conduct their trade so that the gains may 
outweigh the risks. It was but the other day that the 
celebrated Manzi made prize of Signor Mancusi in the 
market-place of a provincial town while peaceably talking to a 
neighbour. For weeks me a chief dragged his unlucky 
prisoner about, playing su ully at bide and seek with the 
numerous troops detached in pursuit of him. At last he obtained 
his demands in full—no less a ransom than 12,000/. sterling ; 
and although, no doubt, the speculation paid him well, it is 
gam certain that hisdisbursements must have been enormous. 

e can only have eluded the chase of the troops by the very general 
connivance of the peasants and mountain vi rs, Mr. Moens’s 
book on brigandage gave an idea of the cost at which a proscribed 
criminal must buy silence, information, or provisions. 

It is plain that, if Italy is to fulfil the destinies which the 
Italians reasonably predict for their country, she must begin by 
extending to the centre, the South, and the Islands the compara- 
tive security enjoyed by her Northern provinces. It is equally 
plain that there is but one course to pursue if she is to 
arrive at a result so desirable, and that inveterate diseases can 
only be cured by the sharpest and most decisive remedies. 
Signor Lanza admits as much when he points to the successful 
working of the Public Safety Act as a in the right 
direction. The fact is,that if, previously to the present year, crime 
has tended to increase rather to diminish, the cause must be 
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sought in some relaxation of activity on the part of the authori- 
ties. We are ashamed to have to own it, but we English can- 
not hold ourselves altogether innocent in the matter. Some ten 
years ago, Count Cavour, an honest man and a patriot if ever 
there was one, had resolved to effect the regeneration of the 
Southern provinces, and, as his manner was, he went about it in 
earnest. ing columns of bersaglieri under energetic leaders 
were ordered upon duty in the mountain districts that were most 


infested by the brigands. The leaders were given to understand — 
that they would be supported at head-quarters if they did the | 


business thoroughly. 
brigand hunting with a will, an 
ts who gave information to the enemy and interfered with 
their sport. The country was being made too hot for the robbers, 
and, what perhaps was more yo ap the sentiment of terror 
was being enlisted on the side of 
detected in communication with the outlaws was promptly 
judged, sentenced, and shot. It is conceivable that some 
Innocent victims ma 
martial law, although connivance was so universal that we are 
inclined to doubt it. It is intelligible that men should feel a certain 
sympathy for ignorant peasants or, severely for sins 
which their fathers and grandfathers committed almost with 
impunity. There must always be some hardship in the rough and 
ready justice administered under pressing considerations of the 
public safety, for martial law is simply the shortest way of extri- 
cation from a situation that is becaming intolerable, and short 
ways are generally rough ones. Yet, if ever circumstances excused 
strong measures, excuse for the severity of the Italian authorities 
was to be found in the condition of Southern Italy. If ever mea- 
sures are to be judged by results, the wisdom of Cavour’s unflinch- 
ing policy was indicated beyond possibility of objection. However, 
to a certain set of English humanitarians in high places it seemed 
otherwise. Some Conservative peers and pseudo-philanthropists, 
who had perhaps more sympathy with old abuses than with 
the promise of the better things that might succeed them, 
espoused the cause of the hardly-treated “amateur brigandage.” 
- They argued eloquently as if Calabria were Kent, and as if the 
outrages that came of blood-feuds in the Islands and the Abruzzi 
were identical with the casualties arising out of drunken brawls 
in Middlesex public-houses. The Ministers of the day yielded, 
not unwillingly perhaps, and consented to remonstrate with 
the Italian Premier, then hopefully engaged in establishing the 
foundations of order in the face of difficulties innumerable. 
The ill-timed remonstrances of constitutional England increased 
these difficulties incalculably, and Cavour found his hands 
weakened from the very quarter where he might have confidently 
looked for support. Thenceforth he was constrained to modify 
his policy; the brigands and murderers caught by the soldiers 
and gendarmerie were judged in ordinary course of law, and 
consigned to ordinary Ttalian prisons. Ever since humanitarianism 
has Seen in the ascendant convictions have been rare, capital 
punishments almost unknown, and this year there have been 1,6 33 
murders ; while Southern Italy has scandalized Europe by the 
discreditable circumstance of the Manzi-Mancusi affair. 

The moral is obvious, and carries us back to the point we 
started from. Desperate diseases and flagrant crimes demand 
sharp remedies and summary justice. The present administration 
of the laws imposes no adequate restraint either on the adventu- 
rous ruflians who betake themselves to a brigand life, or on the 
unbridled passions that vent themselves in brawls and murder, 
As things are, all the chances are in favour of the culprit. His 
neighbours sympathise with him, and shield him from arrest. If 
he has injured them, rather than invoke the assistance of the 
law they would avenge themselves in the good old lawless 
fashion. If the criminal is arrested, it is the hardest thing in the 
world to find evidence against him. If the evidence is forth- 
coming, juries are afraid to convict and judges to condemn. If he 
is condemned and convicted, and consigned to prison, his a- 
nent detention is more than problematical. Escapes more or Jess 
mysterious are of everyday occurrence; and the more infamous his 
crimes have made him, the more probable it is that he will find the 
means of bribing or intimidating his gaolers. Finally, if he should 
be actually executed through some extraordinary concatenation of 
circumstances, the press of the country raises a sentimental wail 
over his unhappy fate. The comment of the Neapolitan journals 
on the recent execution of a couple of atrocious murderers was 
that one murder had been punished by two others. Solong as such 
morbid sentimentality expresses the feelings of society, so long 
will it be impossible to recall the Italians to a real respect for the 
sanctity of human life. The subject is one that calls imperatively 
for full discussion and a frank expression of opinion; and we 
cannot but hope that the promised debates in the Chamber will 
result in strengthening the hands of the Executive, and en- 
abling it to apply the stringent remedies that are indispensable. 


THE SUNDAY REST ASSOCIATION, 
\ JE are not sure whether the “Sunday Rest Association,” 
which sent a deputation the other day to the Archbisho 
of Canterbury, is identical with the “Lord’s Day Rest Society,” 
on whose proceedings we took occasion to make some comments 
last year. But the similarity both of title and of object, and the 
fact that some of the same names occur in both reports, suggest a 
-€lose relationship, if not absolute identity, between the two 


e consequence was that they went to | 
showed little leniency to the | 


bodies. In one respect, indeed, the deputation of Tuesday last 
showed more discretion than the meeting of July, 1871, sum- 
moned to protest against “the virtual re of the Act of 
Charles II.” against Sunday trading, which Lord Shaftesbury 
described as the most remarkable Act and one of the most valu- 
able ever passed by the English Legislature. The Sunday Rest 
Association now disclaims all intention of threatening delinquents 
with the penalties of the law—possibly from experience of the 
ill-success of the Rev. Bee Wright’s little crusade—and announces 
its desire to pursue itsend by the milder means of persuasion only, 
And we observe that, in accordance with the name it has assum 

the spokesmen of the Society judiciously abstained, with one ex- 


| ception, from any reference to “ the Sabbath.” Their cautious reti- 


and authority. Any peasant | 


have been sacrificed to the operation of | 


| cence on this 
| advocates of “ Lord’s Day observance ” have at length attained 


int almost encourages us to hope that the 


to some sort of perception of the long-forgotten circumstance that 
Saturday is the day before Sunday, and not a synonym for the 
same day. But, considering how deeply ingrained the opposite 
belief has become in the popular Protestant mind—indeed 
it has received no little countenance of late years from the 
language of Catholic ecclesiastics in France—it may not be wholly 
superfluous to recall attention to the broad distinction drawn 
between the observance of the Sabbath and of the Lord’s Day in 
the legislation and ordinary practice of the Christian Church from 
the beginning. It is true ——y that a custom prevailed in the 
East in early times, which may have been partly derived from 
Jewish tradition, of honouring the Sabbath as well as the Sunday 
by public worship and celebration of the Eucharist; and the 
Apostolic Constitutions order that on both days slaves should 
enjoy rest from their labours. But in several of the Eastern 
Churches Wednesday and Friday were also observed in much the 
same manner, in memory of the Betrayal and Passion of Christ; 
and the Council of Laodicea in 360 ——s forbade any 
Judaizing method of observance. In the Western Church, in 
marked contrast to all Jewish usage, pry, ft observed asa 
fast, in memory of the Burial of Christ, and as being the eve of the 
weekly festival of the Resurrection; and on these grounds it was 
ordered to be so kept in a decree of Pope Innocent I. But from 
the first Sunday was everywhere observed asa festival. One of 
the canons of Laodicea directs that it shall be specially conse- 
crated to religious worship, and that all Christians shall abstain 
from worldly business, if they are able, and all were held bound to 
attend the celebration of the Eucharist. As soon as the Empire 
became Christian, the law of the State added its sanctions to the 
ecclesiastical ordinance. Constantine commanded the suspen- 
sion of military exercises, and of all suits and courts 
of justice, on Sunday, with an express reservation, how- 
ever, that the formal emancipation of slaves might take place 
on that day; and a later law of 386 rigorously enforced 
his legislation, and generally prohibited all civil transactions 
on a Sunday under the penalties of sacrilege. On another 
point which modern Sabbatarians have much at _ heart 
there seems to have been less uniformity and strictness of rule 
in ancient times. Before the conversion of the Empire Christians 
were positively forbidden to frequent public shows of all kinds on 
any day of the week,on account of their immoral and idolatrous 
incidents ; but St. Chrysostom and other Fathers of the fourth 
century complain bitterly of the Church being deserted for the 
theatre when these spectacles fell on any religious festival, and 
moreover, many citizens were compelled to take part in them 
officially, and were thus interrupted in their devotions against 
their will. It was accordingly resolved at a Synod held in 
401 at Carthage to petition the Emperor that public shows 
might not take place on Sundays, and some years later a law 
to that effect was enacted. But the ground taken all along, both 
by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, was the interruption of 
divine worship caused by these exhibitions, not any supposed 
sinfulness in attending them on Sunday. Medizeval practice was 
certainly in favour of Sunday amusements for the people. Nor is 
it at all the case in the present day, as is often supposed, that the 
strict observance of Sunday isa peculiar boast of Protestantism, unless 
we confine our observation to the Protestantism of Great Britain. On 
the contrary, “the Continental Sunday ” which is spoken of in many 
quarters with such a pious horror is seen at its worst, not in 
Catholic, but in Protestant, cities and countries. Shops are open 
in Berlin and closed at Munich; at Lucerne “the Sabbath ”— 
though of course, it is not so designated—is strictly observed, 
while at Interlachen it is ostentatiously ignored. The opera, no 
doubt, is open everywhere alike, and it is equally attended by 
religionists of either creed. 
But now it is time to ei 


something of the various proposals 
made by the deputation o 


the Sunday Rest Association who 


-waited on the Archbishop at Lambeth Palace the other day to 


request his co-operation in “ several fresh efforts ” for the further- 
ance of their scheme. Their first suggestion, for holding a meet- 
ing at the Lambeth Baths, is at least innocuous enough, though 
we should hardly perhaps ourselves have been disposed to attribute 
as much importance to it as his Grace appears to have done when 
he promised to tae at the meeting at eight o'clock on 
February 5, “although the state of his health prevented him 
from attending evening meetings.” The next proposal was at 
least a more original one—namely, that the Archbishop should 
walk some Sunday morning, in company with a few friends of the 
Association, through the New Cut, where Mr. Murphy 

him he would be received with the greatest courtesy, and address 
the people on the subject of Sunday trading. To this also be 
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assented—some persons will think, with imprudent facility—and 
we can quite believe that a certain impression may be made on 
the inhabitants of the district, for the moment at least, by the 
interest thusmanifested in their welfare. It used to be a favourite 
reproach against the Church of England that she was “dying 
of dignity,” and Dr. Newman sums up a very similar indictment, 
if we remember rightly, in one of his incisive lectures on “ Anglican 
Difficulties,” by manag Set the appropriate function of English 
bishops is “ to bury or baptize or marry Royalty.” A good deal 
has been done during the last twenty years by more than one 
member of the episcopate to wipe away that reproach, but the 
tacle of an Archbishop of Canterbury taking a morning stroll 
ugh the New Cut and addressing a friendly discourse in passin, 
to the shopkeepers and costermongers is certainly one which it 
would have been difficult to realize in the days of Archbishop 
Howley, not to say Archbishop Longley. The experiment may 
be ae meant, but we had rather not commit ourselves to an 
opinion as to its wisdom, ‘The next proposal of the depu- 
tation, to which also his Grace appears to have acceded, is a 
more clearly questionable one. It is not easy to see how their 
rofessed desire “to plead with the people who are at present 
esecrating the Sabbath” can be satisfied by discharging 
a general broadside of sermons from all the Anglican 
and Dissenting pulpits in the country, on a given Sunday, 
at the heads of those who prove by their presence that they 
are doing their best to consecrate the Sabbath. That “the 
drum esiastic ” will be beaten with very considerable loudness 
if the suggestion is carried out we can quite believe ; but the 
music is not unlikely to be discordant as well as loud. From the 
extreme High Church view, which places the observance of Sun- 
day precisely on a par with the observance of the feast of St. 
F ‘eh V. and M., and the Friday abstinence, to the extremest op- 
posite view, which rests it wholly and solely on the Fourth Com- 
mandment and knows of no other authority or intention for the 
Christian than for the Jewish Sabbath, every variety of theolo- 
gical or untheological estimate of the ws is pretty sure to find 
utterance somewhere or other in the ten thousand pulpits of the 
Established Church, to say nothing of “the ministers of all deno- 
minations” who are also apparently expected to md to the Arch- 
bishop’s invitation to devote Sunday, Feb 16, to the delivery 
of these special sermons. Whether the Sabbath-breaking sho 
keepers who are engaged in their unholy traffic would be profitably 
impressed by this consentient diversity of exhortation, it is 
loan hardly worth while to inquire, as they will, ex hypothesi, 
be recluded from hearing it. Possibly some dim vision of a 
world, once the unacknowledged terror of our childhood, “ where 
congregations ne’er go out, and Sabbaths never end,” may be 
wafted to those who ply their trade in the more immediate 
proximity of what Mr. i J. Simpson ealls “our churches and 
chapels ;” but on the whole we should fear the special Sunday 
would leave them very much what and where they were before. 
Meanwhile they are not likely to be greatly — by learn- 
ing from the Rev. Mr. Tyler of Spitalfields that the proposed 
“opening of the [British ?] Museum on Sundays” is a peculiar 
abomination in the eyes of the Sunday Rest Association. That 
there is very much to be said against Sunday theatres we readily 
admit; but what possible harm could result from throwing open 
museums and picture galleries, for at least some portion 
of the day, to those who have little opportunity of inspecting 
them at any other time, it is hard to understand. Such a conces- 
sion pend robably do more to empty the beershops than the 
churches, rk would certainly exert a civilizing influence on many 
who are too much in need of it. Does any one seriously imagine 
that the inhabitants of Bethnal Green would be less religious if 
they were able to inspect the noble collection of pictures—largely 
composed, by the way, of sacred pictures—now on view among 
them, on a Sunday P We should be wee are to see the 
ional observance of Sunday discontinued in England, for many 
reasons; but it could not be more fatally undermined than by 
attempting, whether by legal restraint or moral pressure, to 
path on it the narrow rigidity of a Puritan Sabbath, which 


eyen Scotland is beginning to rebel against as a yoke too heavy 


to be 


BOTH SEXES AT THE BAR, 
A TABAGEARE appeared lately in a newspaper under the 


title of “ The Bar as a Step towards Marriage,”’and it produced’ 


& momentary impression that the Bar spoken of was the same as 
that which is a step towards commissionerships, judgeships, and 
other valuable appointments. There would be, indeed, this differ- 
ence, that the longer a man’s standing at the Bar the more eligible 
within limits he is thought to be for Bench or Board ; but this 
does not epply to marriage, for whieh increase of years can hardly 
be considered a qualification. It is, however, quite true that 
barristers have always commanded a premium in the matrimonial 
market, as oy & be learned from the reported case of Serjeant 
Salkeld, who, being required upon atreaty of marriage to make a 
settlement co: nding to the lady’s fortune, offered a certain 
value in land, and himself as equivalent for the remainder. “The 
said W.S. doth humbly conceive himself an equivalent,” he wrote, 
“if he be of double the value of the young lady's estate. Three to 
one is the full proportion in men of no prospect or education; and 
therefore he thinks upon allowance in this respect he can’t strictly 

required to be worth above 4,000/.” It thus appears that 
in the year 1700 a man of education and prospect, and thirty years 


of age, was worth 2,000/., and this not only in his own estimation 
(where barristers, to do them justice, generally stand pretty high), 
but also in the matrimonial market of society. By comparing the 
prices of oil, butter, and other commodities in that year with the 
— we may arrive at an approximately correct valuation of a 
arrister of thirty years of age, and by the help of an actuary’s 
table his valuation at other ages mort obtained, As it is the 
fashion to take comprehensive views of everything, the matrimonial 
pects of barristers ought to be considered in framing the new 
scheme of legal education of which we hear so much. Such a scheme 
ought at least to make provision for teaching all those accomplish- 
ments by which gentlomen obtain notice and favour in ladies’ 
eyes. There is, for example, dancing, in which many barristers 
and judges of former days have excelled. It begins to appear 
as if the young men of our day would leave off dancing altogether, 
but it may still be said that if a man does dance he ought not to 
do it awkwardly. There are, as we know, many substitutes for 
dancing as a means of introduction between the sexes. A barrister 
who can in no other way obtain access to the society of ladies 
may appear and make a speech at some meeting held to agitate for 
the ladies’ rights. But still it is desirable to arm oneself at all 
points for social contests, and therefore dancing ought, we think, 
to be taught at any legal University worthy of the name. The 
importance of barristers in society may be estimated by 
the ans Ha novels which represent them either as having, 
or as about to get, all the best things going. There is Mr. 
Anthony Trollope’s last story, The Eustace Diamonds, in which 
a clever and pushing barrister is considered by his friends, and 
probably by many readers, as absolutely throwing himself away 
upon a girl who has nothing to bring to him beyond her love. 
e disappointment of his parents at seeing him about to be dis- 
posed of at this alarming sacrifice can only be paralleled by that of 
Polly Peachum’s father and mother when she avows her passion 
for Captain Macheath :— 


And when she’s drest all in her best, 
With rings and things so gay; 
As men should serve a cucumber, 
She flings herself away. 
Here is a barrister of education and ability, and of prospects not 
only legal but Parliamentary, whom a lovely young widow with 
4,000l.a year would marry for the asking, and, instead of appraising 
himself according to the scale furnished by Serjeant Salkeld, he fixes 
his own matrimonial value at absolutely nothing. The novels of 
Miss Braddon are equally full of successful barristers, but she 
does not understand the subject on which she writes so well as 
Mr. Trollope. She cannot resist her propensity to lay on colour, 
and she would not scruple to combine in the same character the 
qualities of a successful Vist prius advocate and a profoundly erudite 
conveyancer. She is, however, true to life in this—that her 
barristers generally succeed in it. 

All this time, however, we have been wandering from our 
proper subject. The “bar” of which we have to speak is not that 
from which are poured forth streams of eloquence, but a bar 
which dispenses, according to some authorities, that which is 
the cause ofeloquence. We are happy to learn that the restaurant 
counter is becoming “ a matrimonial market of a most advantageous 
kind.” According to our experience, it is not an advantageous 
market for anything else, The liquor sold is usually bad, and the 
food is detestable. There has been some little improvement, but 
in the main Dickens’s description of the refreshments at Mugby 
Junction is still correct. The sandwiches and pork pies are the 
same as they used to be, but increased care is now bestowed 
upon the omamentation of the glass and crockery. ‘Lhis 
perhaps is a new application of the old saying, that life 
is short and art is long. Food and drink are g to-day and 
spoiled to-morrow, but cups and plates, if not broken, may last for 
ever. The managers therefore prefer to spend their money not 
upon the transitory but the perennial. e do. not know upon 
what me if any, they choose their barmaids, or whether 
they place them under any limitations or conditions as regards 
dress, The outward splendour of these attendants is certainly in- 
creased, and we are told that many of them possess education and 
accomplishments. In fact, there is improvement in all the acces- 
sories, but the refreshments supplied at these bars—which we 
should have thought the essential matter—remain nearly what they 
were. But of course, if a man can obtain pleasant conversation, 
he may endure a dry sandwich or a muddy cup of coffee. It is 
said that these bars have often led to matrimonial introductions, 
And of course, if a young lady is intent upon her own happiness, 
it would be unreasonable to expect her to consider our comfort. 
We must be content with such fragmentary notice as she conde- 
scends to bestow onus. The managers perhaps would prefer young 
ladies who were notseeking an advantageous settlement in life—that 
is, if they could get them, which they probably could not. There 
have been strikes enough already, so it is better to allow these 
young ladies to do, as much as possible, as they like. It may be 
our own obtuseness that has prevented our recognizing behind 
these bars those young persons of “ excellent social position’ who 
are said to have taken places at them. The principle of stooping 
to conquer is recommended by experience, and it is probably true 
that the want of an introduction prevents many marriages. - Of 
course a lady cannot allow a gentleman to ad her without 
this ceremony, and we believe that those who have dispensed with 
it are designated as “pick-ups” in the society whose rules they 
have contravened. But at the same time everybody is aware 
that introductions depend very much on times and circumstances, 
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and ladies who remain year after year without an offer at home 
ma; —- obtain one by changing the venue, as lawyers say, 
to Switzer and. 


The authority from whom we have before quoted tells us 
that in no other occupation would the same class of girls 
find equal opportunities as behind bars, We might add 
that a certain class of men would nowhere find as good an 
opportunity as in front of bars. Young Marlow, as we re- 
member, was struck dumb in the presence of Miss Hardcastle, 
but he could talk glibly to the supposed barmaid. If these bars 
really do afford facilities for contracting marriages, a new light is 
thrown upon the vexed question as to the sale of what are oppro- 
briously called intoxicating — It seems hard to impose re- 
strictions upon almost the only matrimonial market that exists. 
Governesses, we are told, seldom marry, and doubtless the reason 
is that the least wae of a disposition towards flirtation is 
certain to be followed by notice to quit. If ever there should 
arise a strike of governesses against the y of the ladies who 
engage them, it will be difficult to persuade men that the 
governesses are not justified in rebellion. Milliners and dress- 
makers are watched during the hours of business by Argus eyes, 
and if they resort to places of amusement, they are exposed to 
solicitations which are not apt to end in marriage. After con- 
sidering these —- we almost feel, in spite of all the 
teaching of the ce, disposed to recommend that there 
should be more refreshment-bars, and that they should 
be open for longer hours, and Conger d on Sundays. It is 
improper to go up to a respectable girl in the street and tell 
her that it isa wet day. But it is proper to go up to her at a 
bar and ask her for a glass of beer, and then to proceed to offer 
an original and interesting remark upon the weather. The post- 
offices, we are happy to Hy are worked to a large extent by 
women some of whom are neither inattentive to their appearance 
nor insensible to the os which their duties afford 
them for fascination. By the purchase of one ~ e-stamp daily 
an admirer might enable himself to see and hold brief converse 
with his adored. The lady might usually be trusted to penetrate 
his secret, and to afford him some means of revealing it if she 
were so disposed. There is, of course, this difference between a 
st-office and a refreshment-bar, that a man cannot reasonably 
nger at the former after he has obtained what he wants, but on 
the other hand he can buy two postage-stamps on separate visits 
for the price of a single glass of beer. But all this points 
to the necessity for the establishment of a legitimate market 
for marriages under proper regulations. It would be easy, 
for example, to open an introduction-office at a seaside resort. It 
may be argued that, if a thing is meant to be done indirectly, it 
may as wel: be done directly. If “young persons of excellent 
social positions” go behind bars for the sake of getting married, 
neither need nor their parents need be ashamed of taking other at 
least equally harmless means to the same end. There was a story 
a few years ago of a gentleman who went to Scarborough, saw a 
lady and admired, saw and admired more, and at last sum- 
moned courage to speak, and was not discouraged. Within a 
month after the introduction thus effected the parties to it were 
married. It is true that the family of the gentleman alleged, 
rightly or wrongly, that he was mad; but that circumstance, even 
if true, does not to our mind affect the value of the precedent. 
The lady at any rate got a husband, and the worst that could be 
said of her by her own sex was to call her a “ pick-up.” The 
ladies who go to the bar as a means of succcess in life have our 
best wishes, and we are quite ready to believe that they are better 
than their surroundings, which we, perhaps through prejudice, do 
not find attractive or satisfactory. A man who gets a good wife 
need not complain of a bad pork-pie. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY, 1872. 


W AMea, the son of Witless, complained that the truces with 

the Saracens made him an old man; for, said he, “ I remember 
three of them in my time, and each was to last fifty years.” Some- 
thing of this sort happens to ourselves with regard to the West- 
minster Plays. They appear to be always at hand. They remind 
us that we must soon prepare for our fiftieth or sixtieth Christmas, 
as the case may be. They are not exactly memento mori’s—absit 
omen—but they assuredly are mementoes of the rapid flight of time, 
and so are invested with a moral gravity of which Terence never 
dreamt. But, if they cause us to number our days, and perhaps our 
hairs also, these annual monitors are never unwelcome harbingers 
of Christmas and New Year. Pleasant it is to watch the faces in 
the —~ marked by deep interest in the performers, moved by 
recollections of days when many of those ot x are now spectators 
were then actors, and of prizes won and applause received for 
skill and valour in the battle of school-life. Pleasant also to 
see reflected from the stage looks of recognition and joy; for are 
not holidays at hand, and is not there a pater 4neas or an avun- 
culus Hector warming his hands by clapping them, and crowing 
like chanticleer with pleasure at the acting—to say nothing of the 
fluttering of fans and waving of white handkerchiefs from the 
seats on the prompter’s side ? 

It is a disadvantage, more than once noted in the columns of 
this journal, that the apc race’ 4 of Latin plays is so limited. That 
it necessarily is so we are well aware. The New Comedy of the 
Greeks, with its wtat the Latin Comedy, although far less 
immoral than many of the plays that delighted the spectators of 


Dryden’s or Mrs, Afra Behn’s dramas, or than many French plays 
“patronized by the Nobility and pe of these days, is far too 
outspoken, too apt to call a spade a spade, for the more delicate, or 
at least more scrupulous, ears of a modern audience. Yet this 
swift recurrence of three or four Terentian plays, and one of Play- 
tus’s—and that a very poor sample of his skill—has its inconye- 
niences, We like hares and partridges well, but it is possible to 
have enough of either; and once more we plead for an addition 
to the circle of Westminster representations—the excellent 
Captivi of the elder of the two extant Roman stage poets. There 
may be an objection or two against this innovation. The piece 
is of a ver character than either the Trinummus or the 
Adelphi, the Andria or the Phormio ; it is indeed more a tragico- 
comedia than a —— proper. Again, the Captivi furnishes 
few, if any, examples for the Latin grammar; and, seeing that 
such citations are always greeted by the audience with particular 
joy, perhaps there might be a comparative dearth of plaudites 
were this stranger added to the list of licensed by the 
Head-Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Theatre, Westminster. 

Not so many years as to have quite passed away from the 
memory of the living, some of them perhaps present at this last 
performance of the Adelphi, it was the fashion to write—perchance 
to read also—books on the subject of education, although in those 
comparatively benighted times the most enthusiastic and sanguine 

rojector of “sa right institution of youth,” as Milton termed i 
ae not of Parliament taking up the matter, or of Sch 
Boards being provided for carrying it into effect. In these books 
the seeds of some present disputes were sown. It was discussed 
whether women were reasonable creatures enough to be taught 
anything beyond the three R’s anda little music, much dancing, 
and a good deal of “deportment.” We are much mistaken if the 
art of getting into and out of a carriage were not among the lessons 

iven to young ladies. Many pages did the Edgeworth famil 

evote to such lucubrations; many also Mrs. Hannah More. Muck 
difference was there about the respective merits of public and 
private training, much about the superiority of science over litera- 
ture, of modern over ancient languages, of a soothing system over 
@ severe one in conveying knowledge; all which feuds ar~ now 
pretty nearly sleeping the sleep of the just. Some notion uf what 
was then considered a befitting education, at least for maidens, 
may be gathered by very patient readers from Mrs. More’s Stric- 
tures on Female Education and her Education of a Princess, the 
particular princess being “ Charlotte of Wales.” These in their 
generation were a kind of text-books in good men’s houses, a sort 
of cousins to the Scriptures, or to Sermons by Eminent Divines, 
But now in our profaner state either might be supposed to have been 
the combined work of Dogberry and Verges. In a far more sensible 
as well as more genial manner, Terence, in his comedy of The 
Brothers, reads a lecture to parents and guardians on the pro 
mode of training sons and wards in the path they should go. He 
shows what came of the severe, what of the mild, or rather 
laissez-faire, method ; he shows also how thoroughly and easily a 
stern parent may be hoodwinked by his sharp-witted son; and 
how, on the whole, the advice given by a wise woman to an 
anxious inquiremabout training—“ Practise a good deal of whole- 
some neglect, my dear”—was in the end the better. The Terentian 
brothers—Ctesipho, the home-bred, and Adschinus, the city-bred— 
did not indeed either of them make a very promising start in life; 
yet of the two the city-bred, who was let alone by his indulgent 
uncle Micio, turned out better than the home-bred, who was 
paes by his ever-scolding and often scourging father Demea, 

Whether our sage, grave Edgeworths or Hannah were more lucky 
d — zeal for juvenile virtue than Demea proved to be cannot 

told. 

A printed prose sketch of the plot, introduced two or three years 

0, was greeted as a friendly act by most of the audience at 
Westminster; it might so happen that many of them had never 
read, while some but ‘eapeniatliy recollected, the story repre- 
sented. This year, in place of a mere synopsis, they are treated 
with a poetical guide, which not merely gives useful know- 
ledge, but some amusement also. Did space permit, we should 
be disposed to give our readers the full benefit of this rhymed pro- 
logue—an excellent representative of the short metrical sketch in 
Latin prefixed by certain old grammarians to the comedies, and we 
should thus spare ourselves the pains of telling, and others of read- 
ing, an oft-told tale. As space does not permit, we must content 
ourselves with a few stanzas of this convenient aid. 

After introducing the churlish widower Demea, who held with 
Solomon that to “spare the rod was to spoil the child,” and the 
mild and genial old bachelor Micio, who seems to have been, like 
Menenius Agrippa in Coriolanus, ‘a humorous patrician, and 
one that loves a cup of hot wine with not a drop of allaying Tiber 
in it,” the young men, both of them Demea’s sons, are thus 

escribed :— 

Th ag Ctesipho, at home was taught, 
as duly lectured, disciplined, and scolded ; 
Rose early ; read, walked, and, as Demea thought, 
Into a rural innocent was moulded, 


But, as for Zschinus’s uncle and guardian, Micio, he 
Loved the city, and, forsooth, 
Ne’er thought of looking after his adopted ; 
But if he told the truth, and all the truth, 

Whatever prank was played, he never stopped it. 
“The Fates,” however, and Sisters Three, and “such like branches 
of learning” ordained that both these young men, so oppositely 
brought up, should get into similar trouble. One marries a gitl 
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ithout ” and has a small child before he is out of his 
atte the other fall in love with a slave girl, who of course has 
the same amount of no-fortune. The master of the latter, one 


Engaged in trade, 
Had put into Peirus for a cargo ; 
Here Ctesipho the girl’s acquaintance made, 
And thought to lay upon her an embargo. 
He heard the story of her captive life, 
But wanting cash, there was but one resource— 
To set her free, and take her for his wife 
As Mrs. Ctesipho—and that was force! 
Foree accordingly is employed—Ctesipho and /Xschinus break 
Sannio’s street- a and his head; assault and battery which 
naturally hurt the slave-merchant’s feelings. He is not without 
some ragamuffin friends, capable of breaking down the rails in 
Hyde Park ; but when that man Micio offers to Le eon = 
and buy the girl, that was business, and he compounds for 
bruises, and ets his and the money. 

Now for Demea, when he found that his sober and saintly 
Ctesipho was no better than one of the profane, this was worship- 
ful intelligence. For a while he had crowed exceedingly over 
his brother Micio, since A®schinus, the married man, had taken 
upon himself all the blame of this raid. He had chuckled over 
Micio’s precious system of education, and blessed the gods for his 
own discreet severity. An angry man and a vexed was Demea, 

uite as much so as @ unive philanthropist commonly is when 
tis sheep turn out to be little better than wolves. Moreover, he 
is made a fool of by the cunning slave Syrus, who sends him on 
a sleeveless errand to the further end of Peirwus, if not of 
Athens—“ to seek the younger brother far and wide.” 

Virtue is not exactly rewarded or folly punished in the 
Adelphi. For Micio, whom one might expect to be recom- 
pensed for all his trouble, is told by Demea, who has veered 
entirely round from “ grave to gay,” 

just to practise what he teaches 
And marry Sostrata, his son’s wife’s mother ; 

and, besides that, to give liberty to the drunken knave Syrus and 
his wife, and to make Hegio, almost a stranger to him, a present 
of some of his landed oa This final settlement of affairs, 
if really enforced, must be accounted a hard bargain for Micio. 
For Sostrata has shown that she has a tongue, and, like Mrs. 
Weller senior, also “ a good notion of using it.” Then, being his 
adopted son’s (AZschinus) mother-in-law, she is doubtless well 

uainted with Micio’s easy temper, and, on becoming his wife, 

ill probably read him many a curtain lecture. 

There is nothing perhaps in which nations differ more widely 
from one another than in the character of their humour. Lord 
Byron says in one of his letters that an Englishman might live 
many years in Italy, perhaps even all his years, without under- 
standing the humour of the modern Romans, Florentines, or 
Venetians. We see through a glass darkly the wis comica of Gal- 
deron; and it is by no means easy to laugh heartily at German 
wit. Moliére, perhaps, is the one exception among foreign writers 
of comedy who is intelligible to all lands and readers and spec- 
tators. His is the most catholic of humour, and even in his 
case his farces are far more intelligible to us than his regular 
comedies. Nay, even in the same nation, the fashion of wit 
passes away. Itis certain that many of Ben Jonson’s scenes at the 
time, at least in his better plays, touched the risible faculties of 
audiences; and yet now it is not very even for a reader to 
smile at them. Far wider, however, is the space between the 
jokes and satire which amused a Greek or Roman audience 
and those which delight us in the theatre. The forms and man- 
ners of ancient life were, in comparison with ours, so simple that 
they appear to our judgments wanting in variety, if not altogether 
meagre. Really to the fun of the 
reader must start with a good supply of Greek history and 
biography; and had we before us the dramatists of the New 
Comedy, we ought to have made a long visit to Athens or Corinth, 
and lodged and boarded with Demea or Micio, before we could 
enter into their very opposite ways and characters. That the 
Romans of his time, though many, if not most, of the higher and 
educated classes spoke and wrote Greek, did not thoroughly relish 
Terence’s humour, is on record. His “ fit” audience were “few” 
in number, and their approbation of his plays was perhaps looked 
upon as affected rather than sincere. In our comedies we require 
complicated plot, indeed a primary and a secondary plot. Such 
doubling would have bewildered and doubtless offended Scipio and 
Lelius. We expect also a tolerably numerous staff of characters, and 
that is a demand which it would have puzzled not only a manager 
of the period, but also the mask-maker and the theatrical tailor to 
meet. The manager would have said, “ Where can I find room for 
80 many actors on my stage? Am I to become lessee of the 

minian Circus? and if I were, who would be able to hear a 
word of the piece ?” The mask manufacturer would ask, “How can 
Iprovide grave or grinning visages enough for such a crowd as you 
send me, for there are not living types enough in the city of 
Athens or Rome from which to copy them?” while the tailor 
would justly grumble at his difficulty, since it would have been a 
Herculean task to toga and tunic, sandal and buskin, in a 
land and at a time when every senator or archon was dressed 
alike, and when every meaner citizen had a similar robe, and 
often only one on ‘his body, and that much darned, and 
not , often washed. In forming opinions on the comedy 
of the ancients, the extreme simplicity of their habits and 


manners should be taken into account, or we may risk a rash 
judgment on the subject. Taking these circumstances into our 
reckoning, we may wonder at the art of Terence and the exuberant 
humour of Plautus, rather than tax them with shortcomings or 
feebleness in their conception of either tragic or comic character. It 
is no slight evidence of his power that a play of Terence, even at 
this day, when well represented, can still afford amusement either 
by the situations of the dramatis persone or by the shrewd 
maxims and epigrammatic wit of the dialogue. And if it be indeed 
true that Terence was but a “half Menander,” it may not be 
unlikely that “ Menander entire,” had he lived many centuries 
later, would have given us an Every Man in His Humour, if not 
a She neha Conquer or The Rivais, 

It is perhaps among the results of so many ladies reading Latin, 
as well as petitioning for the right of suffrage, that the scissors 
have been rather liberally used in cutting out certain free apr 
in the Adelphi. We do not see, except on this or some si 
ground, any particular reason for such excisions. It is not er 
that veteran scholars, men of the gown or the cassock, woul 
blush at these occasional departures from the paths of delicacy or 
virtue, and it is to be supposed that the youthful actors themselves 
have already formed some acquaintance with them. Micio’s part, 
for example, is rather weakened by the omission of his lax 
moralities. Again, why should the mute character of the music 

irl in Act ii., Scene 1, not be allowed to appear on the stage? 

erhaps shortness of hands or wardrobe is the reason for Sannio’s 
not having a few followers afforded him when he comes on the 
scene with his broken head and with the young burglars Zschinus 
and Co, Colman was right in thinking that Sannio ought to be 
so accompanied. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of the performance. 
It was generally good, even, and spirited. Syrus’s mockery of 
Demea’s precepts—tanquam in was delivered with great 
effect, as well as his misdirection of that old curmudgeon, who 
thoroughly deserves his long and fruitless walk. The dialogue 
between Geta, Sostrata, and Canthara was excellently rendered, 
and Geta merited even more plaudits than he received. 
Prologue, besides the usual commemoration of the recently de- 
ce worthies of Westminster, contains references to the planting 
of trees and other improvements in Vincent Square, the favourite 
exercise ground of the School, and to the aa | of replacin 
the nearly worn out benches of the theatre. The Epilogue is o 
the usual satirical kind. Three Emperors meet to plot for their 
own dizement and the stamping out of democracy. The 
“ Sick Man” on the Bosphorus is singled out as an appropriate 
pe and the idea that England will protect him is treated with 

erision 
Ah! minimé refert quid sentiat Anglia! totam 
Mutandis sese mercibus illa dedit. 
_ Pacis amans quovis pretio, Maris arbitra quondam, 

Nunc ipsa externo pendet ab arbitrio! 
Just then a mob is heard shouting at the door, and the Em- 
perors take to their heels. The Internationalists, who next appear, 
proclaim their intention of immediately abolishing all kings, laws, 
religions, and private property ; but are in their turn ——— by 
the arrival of the police, who threaten to lock them up for drink- 
ing at illegal hours. Three strong-minded ladies in masculine 
attire now occupy the stage. They assert their rights with much 
vehemence, and to hold a meeting in Park in de- 
fiance of Mr. Ayrton. The Emperors, Internationalists, and police- 
men then return to join with the ladies in making their farewell 
bow to the audience. The epigrammatic fire of the Epilogue is 
well sustained, and was received with much applause. i 


REVIEWS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S MEMOIR OF MONTALEMBERT." 
(Second Notice.) 


\ JE have very briefly sketched the sequence of events which 
drove Montalembert more and more upon himself, and gradu- 
ally converted the leader of brisk action into the solitary and inde- 
pendent thinker. Illness checked, and then death cut short, the 
development of this phase of his character at the time when the 
course which this really liberal Roman Catholic would take upon 
the imminent declaration of Papal Infallibility was every bait bo- 
coming a question of deeper interest. On this head Mrs. Oliphant 
is particularly meer She does indeed devote several pages 
to the description of the liberalizing Roman Catholic Congress at 
Mechlin in August 1863, which produced his remarkable address, 
“ L’église libre dans l'état libre”; but she takes no pains in fitting 
it into its place in contemporary Church history, and she strangel| 
suppresses the fact that the whole procedure was received wi 
open anger at Rome. It is even more disappointing to find 
that reaches final 7% the last jing 
worst Papal aggression, she struggles to esca m grappli 
with Montalembert's attitude towards the fen the Vetioan 
Council, and the dogma of Infallibility, with a want of appre- 
ciation of the gravity of the issues at stake which may be 
measured by the following amazing sentence :—“ Certainly it is 
difficult to understand wherein the Papal Infallibility which we: 


* Memoir of Count de Montalembert, Peer of France; Deputy for the 
Department of Doubs: a Chapter of Recent French History. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 2 vols. London: William Blackwood & Sons, 1872. 
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have allour lives understood to bean article of Roman Catholic belief 
differs from the Papal Infallibility as proclaimed by the Council of 
Rome in 1870.” In other words, because the Protestant Mrs. 
Oliphant had all her life attributed to the Roman Church a certain 
doctrine of Papal infallibility, which she cannot distinguish from 
the doctrine enunciated at the Vatican Council—not having in 
all probability taken much pains to clear her theological thoughts 
either before or after that event—therefore the Roman Church 
must have always held that which Mrs. Oliphant presumed that 
it held; and therefore, further, Dupanloup previously, and Déllinger 
subsequently, to the Council were simply airing their own ignorance 
of a dogma on which even Mrs. Oliphant could have set them 
straight. They were like M. Jourdain, who had been speaking 
prose for forty years and did not knowit. So throughout the 

ngy argument of which this sentence is an isolated fragment, 
the idea that any Roman Catholic would have dreamed of askin 
the questions—Is it true ? is it consonant with Catholic tradition 
is it apparent in Catholic antiquity ?—never crosses Mrs. Oliphant’s 
spectrum. In her opinion; as Roman Catholics they must have 
been born infallibilists, even before infallibility became a dogma, or 
else what was to become of Protestant fancies on the subject ? 
For Montalembert or any one else to turn away from the Vatican 
Council is for him to “have the makings of a Dissenter in 
him”; swallowing the new doctrine shows “confidence in the 
Church as the one thing stable on earth”; it means to be “ faith- 
ful to death,” it implies inability to “ desert that Church” and to 
“sanction” a “rent of the long unity of agés,” the very matter 
under discussion being whether or not the new opinion was 
unity or diversity. All this gush of sentiment comes from a 
writer who takes care to tell us that she has “ doctrinally no 
sympathy whatever with Montalembert.” She has not even the 
indulgence of the thoughtful little daughter of a fervid Whig 
lord who inquired during the hot strifes of the first Reform 
Bill, “Mamma, were all the Tories born so wicked, or did 
they become so?” All Papists in her eyes, even Montalembert, 
must naturally have been born bereft of logical faculties, or 
else they cannot have been real Roman Catholics, 

In this subject we our inferiority 
in the gift of assurance compared with the Infallibilists, whose first 
impulse on Montalembert’s death was—in compliance with the 
Pope’s example—to ban his memory; while their second has 
been to prove, by bold assertion, that he too had bowed his 
head by anticipation to the Vatican dogma, As we have pre- 
viously said, Montalembert was not a professed theologian; also 
he was a layman. He was in constant suffering long before 
his death, in feeling as in fact a dying man, and the idea of 
a new Catholic organization, as the result of the Pope having his 
own way, was as much an event of the unforeseen future as the 
Bordeaux Pact. pean sts protest against the idle impor- 
tunity of such a question as, Would Montalembert have formally 
re udiated this Vatican decree, which he resisted during its in- 
cubation at the price of incurring the gravest displeasure of the 
Pope? With us the inquiry is the more simple one, What 
is the evidence of any willing conviction having been wrought 


‘on his mind, not merely of the expediency, but of the truth 


of the dogma, at a time when its acceptance was certainly 
among the probabilities of the coming season? We have three 
documents to assist us in our inquiry. The first is the remark- 
able letter to which reference was made in our columns only a few 
days before Montalembert’s death, in which, while explaining 
in what sense he accepted the title, once so distasteful to 
him, of “Gallican,” and in taking care to call attention to the 
never-to-be-forgotten description of the Pope by Archbishop 
Sibour of Paris as the “idol of the Vatican,” he continues, “ Never, 
thank Heaven, have I thought, said, or written anything favour- 
able to the separate and personal infallibility of the Pope . . . nor 
to the theocracy, the dictatorship of the Church” ; and in the cou- 
clusion of the letter he expresses his regret at not being able to de- 
scend into the arena, “ not certainly on the ground of theology, but 
on that of history and of the social and political consequences of the 
system they ” (the Drgenlenp of 1869 and his friends) “contend 
against.” Had this letter stood alone, even the Univers could 
have hardly helped giving up Montalembert as hopeless ; but the 
Ultramontanists have a deathbed conversation of his to bring up, 
which—in order to do full justice to them and to Mrs. Oliphant, 
who somehow finds herself at this point holding their briei—we 
shall quote in her words and with her prefix :— 


Having said this, we may add that the following scene was narrated to 
us personally by an eye-witness, whose perfect trustworthiness is absolutely 
beyond question. We regret much that we are not allowed to verify the 
narrative by the name of the witness, which would at once remove all pos- 
sibility of objection. But this we are not permitted to do. After the publi- 
cation of his letter, and very shortly before his death, while all the Catholic 
world was discussing the great question, and speculating as to the results 
— must follow, one of his visitors put a direct question to Monta- 
lembert. 

“ If the infallibility is proclaimed, what will you do?” “TI will struggle 
against it as long as I can,” he said; but when the question was repeated, 
the sufferer raised himself quickly in his chair, with something of his old 
animation, and turned to his questioner. “What should I do?” he said. 
“We are always told that the Pope is a father. Eh bien !—there are many 
fathers who demand our adherence to things very far from our inclination, 
and eevee’ | to our ideas. In such a case the son struggles while he can; 
he tries hard to persuade his father—discusses and talks the matter over with 
him; but when all is done, when he sees no possibility of succeeding, but 
receives a distinct refusal, he submits, I shall do the same,” 

“You will submit so far as form goes,” said the visitor. “ You will sub- 
mit externally. But how will you reconcile that submission with your ideas 
and convictions ?” 


Still more distinctly and clearly he replied, “I will make no attempt 
reconcile them. I will simply submit my will as has to be done in 
to all the other questions of the faith. 1 am not a theologian ; it is not 

art to decide on such matters. And God does not ask me to und 

e asks me to submit my will and intelligence, and I will doso,” « 
having made this solemn though abrupt confession of faith,” says the 
witness whom we have quoted, he added with asmile, “It is simple 
enough 9 there is nothing extraordinary in it.” 

Taking this story as it stands, and assuming on the 7 aii 
the that it is both 
and in its colouring, what is the scene which it presents? On the 
one side is a dying man racked with constant pain, and on the 
other a pitiless inquisitor, the subject-matter being a conti 
of which the victim in the witness-box has slight hope of seg; 
the end. The inquirer’s first question has reference to Monta. 
lembert’s conduct in case of, and after the proclamation of, the 
Infallibility. The examinee meets this home thrust by ignor; 
the interrogatory. He will not face the contingency of the 
triumph of untruth, but he will “struggle against it as long ag” 
he “can.” If this declaration of war means anything, it must 
mean that he was convinced of the essential falsehood of the 
Infallibility ; for it is beyond the moral order of things to conceive. 
that a man so tenderly pious, and at the same time so convinced 
of the dogmatic basis of faith, as Montalembert could talk of s 
gling as long as he could against that which might, after 
all, be God’s truth, and therefore the ground of his own hope 
of salvation. But the inquirer would not be so easily baffled, 
and he gives the screw another turn. The poor invalid wag 
probably in no mood for a lengthened argument, but he 
was still master of his old courage and his old intellect, and 
he succeeded by means of an apparently commonplace an 
in again discomfiting the inquisitive cross-examiner. “ Wj 
something of his old animation,” and not a little of his old 
sarcasm, he observed that “we are always told that the Pope is 
a father,” and he then proceeded to place the Pope in the cate- 
gory of those fathers who are exacting, tyrannical, and wrong- 
headed, “‘ who demand our adherence to things very far from our 
inclination, and contrary to our ideas.” In the’ present case the 
paternal demand which Montalembert, the son, states to be, not 
only “very far from” his inclination, but also “contrary to” his 
“ ideas,” is that he should believe his father when he asserts that 
oF gg oe: the personal power of speaking with the voice of 
G The claim on the father’s part is that of being vice-God, 
The son, who is struggling as long as he can against it, has 
already very logically retorted by styling the would-be vice-God 
an “idol,” or false god; and his respect for the intellect. 
and judgment of his father may be appraised accordingly, 
Still he feels the natural affection and duty of a son towards a 
father. “He tries hard to persuade his father,” who believes 
himself vice-God, that he is not vice-God ; he discusses and talks 
over with him in an adverse sense—a layman with the sot-disant 
infallible Pope—“ the matter ” of that assumption of almost Divine 
power which must either be the most momentous truth, the most. 
arrogant blasphemy, or the wildest delusion. ‘ But when all is 
done, when he sees no possibility of succeeding ”—in what ?—in 
preventing the a from “demanding his adherence to a thing 
away from his inclination, and contrary to his ideas,” that thing 
being nothing less than a dogma on which for all coming time 
man’s whole relations with God must turn; but, on the con 
“receives a distinct refusal” from the infallible Pope to take 
layman Montalembert’s rather than the infallible Pope’s view of 
Papal Infallibility ; then—will he beg pardon? no; will he re- 
cant? no; he will “submit.” If Napoleon III. had thought 
fit to enforce the modified imprisonment to which Montalem- 
bert on his appeal was still subject, the Count would have 
had to “submit” to the insult, for Napoleon ILI. was then 
governing the country of which he was a resident citizen; 
but the most devoted servant of the Empire would hardl 
have pointed to Montalembert in gaol as an example of wi 
ing, trustful belief in Napoleonism. Every expression which he 
used, every figure which he marshalled—* struggling” as with 
an antagonist, trying hard to “persuade” as one does with an 
opponent whom one knows to be obstinately in the wrong, “ dis- 
cussing and talking over the matter” as one does with an equal; 
talking of “when all is done,” implying a disastrous result; 
“seeing no possibility of succeeding,” as one does when one is 
convinced that, though overmastered, one is still in the right; 
“ receiving a distinct refusal,” which could hardly be a grievance 
unless acquiescence were — within the competence of moral 
order (an impossibility if cont infallibility be true); “ submis- 
sion,” which a yielding to superior force—these expressions, 
co ning as they did from a man habitually engaged with the super 
natural, and ever on the side of faith, and used in reference to & 
crucial question in the economy of God’s dealings with mankind, 
are only possible on the supposition of a disbelief in the new 
dogma on the part of the speaker so profound as to be, h 
speaking, ineradicable. It is not surprising that at this point the 
inquisitor’s back should have been fairly up, so he taxed Monta- 
lembert with only promising an external submission; “but how 
will you reconcile that submission with your ideas and con- 
victions?” At this last thrust a less determined man than 
Montalembert would have been fairly cornered, but he gallantly 
disclaimed any attempt to “reconcile them.” He was ready 
to “submit his will and intelligence,” but upon his ideas and 
convictions, to which the question really referred, he kept 
silence; he does not submit, still less does he retract them—m 
fact, he ignores them altogether—he will “make no attempt” to 
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yeconcile ” his “submission” with his “ideas and convictions ; ” 


and by this refusal he really adheres to the position which he had |" 


taken up in his former answer. A spendthrift father may press his 
gon to cut off an entail; that son believes his father to be wrong, 
‘and knows him to be both practically and theoretically fallible ; 
nevertheless, to save scandal and from filial affection, he signs 
the fatal d No one can say that this son has not sacri- 
ficed his will and his intelligence; for he has unwillingly done 
an unintelligent thing; but no person can have the right to 
he had abandoned his convictions until he undertakes to 
prove the unerring wisdom of his exacting father. Some gleam of 
ity may have crossed the tormentor’s mind, and he may have felt 
Baa he had extracted the last possible word from the feeble 
Gnvalid, for, by Mrs. Oliphant’s story (whichyis repeated word for 
word by M. Foisset), he went away content at what he was pleased 
to consider a retractation of the too plain-spoken letter, If Ultra- 
montanists are content with so shabby and cruel a success, we 
cannot envy them their sorry ports ut we are surprised to see 
an English Protestant lady gloating over the miserable narrative. 
As for Montalembert himself, we imagine that his thoughts 
cannot have been very far different from those which he once 
ressed to us when he said that, although he had once dis- 
deteved in the horrors of the Inquisition, yet after the conduct of 
M. Veuillot he had come to believe in them. 
But we have stated that there was a third document, and as the 
immediately in point is not a long one we shall reproduce 
i although we have already published it in our obituary notice of 
Montalembert. It is an extract from a letter of his to an English 
friend, written on December 30, 1869, during the delusive calm 
of the early days of M. Ollivier’s Ministry :— 

The accession of the Second Empire, eighteen years ago, was the death- 
blow, not only to my legitimate ambition in public life, but to all the moral 
and intellectual results for which I had so long laboured. The base betrayal 
of all or almost ail who had foliowed or flattered me, the servile and shame- 
less desertion of the host 1 bad fondly hoped to enlist, has been going on 

since. 

Twas a stern task of soul; no matter—it is taught. Things have now 
reached their climax for the worse with us, and seem rather ready to take a 
‘etter turn. Temporal despotism has faded away in a most unexpected 
fashion, and J sincerely hope spiritual despotism will follow sooner or later. 
Bat, come what may, I am now too old and too ill ever to revive and re- 
ascend the rostrum like my older friends Thiers, Daru, and others. I must 
content myself with standing true to my colours, and to the convictions of 
amy youth—and that I do, being more convinced than ever that freedom in 
the sphere of religion still more than in that of politics is the vital con- 
dition of truth. ‘To have felt and believed that and to have acted up to my 
belief, is the only proud memorial that will remain of my darkened and 

baffled career. 
In order fully to estimate the value of this letter, we must con- 
sider not only the date when it was written, but the person 
to whom it was addressed. It was not written, like those Eng- 
lish letters of Montalembert which Mrs. Oliphant quotes, to any 
Roman Catholic who would be inclined to find something to 
read between the lines; for the friend to whom it was sent was a 
prominent and very pronounced Anglican, with whom in former 
times Montalembert had held friendly theological controversy, and 
who, as he well knew, would be sure to grasp with most prosaic ex- 
actness at any expression which he might drop derogatory to the 
new Papal assumption ; yet it was to such a correspondent that a 
very few weeks before his death Montalembert opened out with fer- 
vent — for the downfall of the “spiritual despotism” of the 
Pope. In face of these words, what value can Mrs. Oliphant attach 
to those more than ambiguous expressions of submission which the 
bullying boredom of a morning visitor extracted from the dying man 
on his chair of suffering? The authoress opines that, because 
Montalembert did not at twenty-one break out like Lamennais into 
rebellion when ry XVI. snubbed his youthful zeal, there- 
fore Pius IX.—the “idol of the Vatican ”—would have, nearly 
forty years later, found him his humble servant. She forgets two 
things—first, that the question between him and Gregory XVI. 
was one of policy, and not of conviction ; and, secondly, that, by 
her own showing, if ever there was a purely external submission, 
it was that of Montalembert to the despotic old monk who reigned 
at Rome in 1832. Montalembert was assuredly felix opportunitate 
mortis—at the dawn of that year, 1870, which closed on the ruin 
of his dear France—full of delusive hopes of restored liberty, in 
of his bitter experience of the falseness of the ruler of 
3 while he could heartily thank God that he had never 
‘aught the personal infallibility of the Pope, without having 
to accept the sad conclusion that such a boast, before many 
months over, would convict the man who ventured it of 
schism, rebellion, and sin in the eyes of the satellites of the 
Vatican and of the idol whom they worshipped. With health 
and spirits broken he could hardly, even if he had survived, 
have lived up to his great name; while the public utter- 
ances of a premature old age would only have given a mali- 
ious satisfaction to those who hated him for the stout words 
and deeds of early and middle life. We are, however, sore 
at the little prospect of the world being ever permitted to see 
the real workings of Montalembert’s mind. His political bio- 
graphy may some day be written, but the Roman Church has 
‘moved far too quickly during the less than three years which have 
elapsed since his death to make it likely that his innermost 
thoughts on the religious struggle of the age will ever become public 
tty. In this state of things we have all the more strongly felt 
at to be our duty to point out in what respects and for what reasons 
the book which may pass current as Montalembert’s Life has 


LATHAM’S DEFENCE OF PHONETIC SPELLING.* 


Wé. had no notion that Dr. Latham was, like Mr. A. J. Elli 
one of the sect that wishes to me Feat call 
phonetic spelling among us. As regards Mr. Ellis, our feeling is 
this, that the fact that a man who has = so thoroughly as he 
has done into the history of the English language and English pro- 
nunciation is an advocate for phonetic spelling is the one argument 
which keeps us from speaking of the whole thing as utterly 
ridiculous. To our own mind the whole thing seems to be 
nonsense, but we do not like to call a thing nonsense which is 
supported by Mr. Ellis. With Dr. Latham we do not quite stand 
on the same ceremony. He is a clever writer, and by those who 
use his writings —. a good deal of knowledge may be 
eget out of them ; but he has always been me and when 
e has once made a mistake he is apt to stick to it. But we had 
no notion that he had been for so many years a labourer in the 
cause of phonetic reform. Dr. Latham begins by telling us 
that “the present contribution to the cause of phonetic i 
thirty-five years.” “ Between the beginning of 1834 and the 
end of 1835,” he tells “three short works upon the 
same subject were published in quick succession.” On looking 
down to a note at the bottom of the , it seems that the 
three short works were published by Dr. Latham himself, when 
he was a B.A. at Cambridge. These works we cannot say that 
we ever saw, but in the m later works of his which 
we have seen we do not remember that he has said anything 
about the matter. We learn then for the first time from 
Dr. Latham’s title-page both that he is a supporter of the 
phonetic system, and that the phonetic system has made such 
way that it keeps a Phonetic Depét in London, while Bath outdoee 
the capital and rises to the dignity of aPhonetic Institute. We can- 
not say, however, that reading Dr. Latham’s book has made us any 
the more inclined to-go over to the phonetic cause, or to indulge 
what seems to be his most cherished wish, that of spelling 
city with ans. It is the old story; if Dr. Latham can persuade 
people to get rid of any of the really false spellings, inventions for 
the most part of printers, by which the history of the language is 
disguised, we shall be quite ready to go along with him; or at 
least we shall be quite ready to follow him, for we are so 
cow! that we should be best to throw the hard work 
on Dr. Latham’s shoulders. If he can get people to write rime 
and tung instead of rhyme and tongue—the latter seems hopeless, 
while of the former there may be some hope—he will have 
brought two pieces of the history of language into sight. But 
for the very same reason, we must decline to write sity instead of 
. If Dr. Latham can call into full life the almost dead letter 
p—not quite dead as long as anybody writes ye for the—we will 
readily give him our blessing. But for the same reason we refuse 
to have anything to do with all manner of newfangled and queer- 
looking marks devised by Dr. Latham, or even by Mr. Ellis. We 
can no more admit a brand-new English alphabet than we can 
admit a brand-new English constitution. In an historical land 
like ours we must take our spelling and our constitution as we 
find them; we may improve in detail whatever needs improve- 
ment, but we cannot consent to start quite afresh, as if we were 
beginning with civil society and the art of writing for the first 
time in our lives. That is to say, we take our stand on what Dr. 
Latham calls the etymological or historical objection. Dr. Latham 
of course tries to show that this objection is not a sound one. 
His arguments, as in most of his writings, are not always 
very easy to be understood. His way of putting things is so very 
terse and pointed, it is indeed, if we may venture to be so familiar, 
so jerky and perky, that we are very far from always understand- 
ing him He sometimes puts one in mind of those French 
sentences which are so very clear that we cannot in the least see 
what is meant. But, as far as we can understand him, his argu- 
ment seems to be in the nature of a retort. We object to phonetic 
spelling because it would disguise the history of the language. 
Dr. Latham argues that the received spelling also in many cases 
disguises the history of the language. And so it undoubtedly 
does; there never was nor could be any spelling in any 1 
which could fully set forth the history of a word from the 
beginning. But the received spelling, a spelling which was not 
made at any particular time, but which has formed itself bit by 
bit, does preserve a good deal of the history of the language, and 
we are not willing to give up anything that we can keep. We 
have learned by some experience that half a loaf is better than no 
bread ; we cleave to our ewe lamb, nor will we willingly quench 
the one coal that we have left. Dr. Latham says, quite truly, 
that our present spelling often disguises the history of words; to 
make things better, he asks us to take to a spelling which shall 
wipe out their history altogether. Dr. Latham shows in several 
cases that our present pronunciation sometimes preserves more of . 
the history of a word than our present spelling. He shows 
some cases, on the other hand, in whicha —— —_s has 
led toa wrong pronunciation. But what does this prove ? 
Simply, what nobody ever doubted, that our present system is 
imperfect, and that it is a ae thing to correct it in detail when- 
ever we have a chance. It does not, to our mind, prove that it 
would be a good thing to throw aside in a lump the whole accu- 
mulation of either the wisdom or the folly of our forefathers, and 
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| Bae quite a fresh start, according to some theory of Dr. 
tham’s. 

Let us take an example—the particular example of which Dr. 
Latham seems to be fondest, He seems to have ~ rsonal qu 
with the letter ¢, and to rejoice that & has, in all times and places, 
been found as “irrepressible” as the negro. We are, above all 
things, to write sity instead of city, because that is the way that 
we pronounce it. Of the two innovations, we should be better 
pleased if Dr. Latham told us to leave the spelling as it is, and to 
pronounce it hity, because we have no doubt that that was the 
way in which Kikero sounded “ Kivis Romanus.” But the fact 
that we write city and pronounce it sity proves more things than 
one. It not only shows that the word is derived from civitas, but 
it also shows that the word did not get into ~~ till the c had, 
before certain letters, already got softened in Latin. Had it got 
into English, like castrum, at the earliest of the language, 
so as to be thoroughly broken in and made obedient to the laws of 
change, its modern sound would most likely be chity, and not sity. 
So we have candel, brought into the language at a stage later than 
ceaster, but earlier than city. Like city, it keeps the Latin sound 
of the time, when it was still candela and not yet chandelle, in con- 
trast to the later importations of chandler and chandelier after the ca 
sound was already softened. And again the difference of the sound 
of ch in chandler and in chandelier marks the two distinct stages at 
which those words came into the language, chandler havin, 
become thoroughly naturalized and taking the English sound, 
while chandelier still retains traces of its foreign origin. So candid 
again helps us to a piece of the history of the French language as 
well as of the lish. It shows that the word candidus did not 
o into French in the course of the regular formation of the 

rench language, but that it was imported from Latin at a later 
time, Our present spelling and pronunciation, however incon- 
sistent in itself, however difficult for a foreigner to learn, does, by 
its very inconsistency, preserve the record of these delicate stages 
in the history of the language. All these traces the phonetic sys- 
tem would wipe out. we were to write sity, skandle, tshandler, 
and shandelier, or by whatever stranger ways Dr. Latham would 
express the sounds, all these delicate “distinctions would be wiped 
out, Then — ple would not only be likely to forget the 
real history of words, but to imagine a false history. As many a 
false spelling is owing to a false derivation, so by the usual cycle 
a false spelling leads to a false derivation back again. If we wrote, 
as Dr. Latham would have us, sity, it could hardly fail but that 
some ingenious schoolmaster would connect it with the root sit, 
settle, and if he had half learning enough he would go on to con- 
nect it—rightly enough when he had once connected it with sit— 
with set, the old termination setas, in Somerset, Dorset, and the 
like. With Dr. Latham’s spelling it would follow almost naturally 
that a sity should be looked upon, not asa derivative from the 
French ciéé and the Latin civitas, but as a genuine English word, 
meaning a place where men seat, sit, or settle themselves. 
The mistake would not be greater than when the Canton of Wallis 
or Valais is thought to be so called because it is “la plus grande 
vallée de la Suisse,” or when the Cétentin, the “pagus Constan- 
tinus” of Normandy, is thought to be so called because of the 
three cétes which that peninsular land shows towards the ocean. 

We have been quite unable to catch the principle of arrange- 
ment in Dr. Latham’s book, but, in looking up and down it, there 
are a great many remarks which are very much to the p b 
that is to say, very much to our purpose, though, to our thinking 
ay little to Dr. Latham’s own purpose. He has really a good 
deal to tell us about this curious process of the softening of ¢ or 
k. He traces out the physical stages by which Castrum changed 
into Ceaster and thence into Chester, and he minutely illustrates 
them by the history of what is essentially the same process, which 
seems to be still going on in the Northern languages. 
Latham remarks in the modern dialect of Norway a stage inter- 
mediate between the harder Danish and the softer Swedish. 
But this, like a great many other things, turns up only incident- 
ally in his book, and he does not go at all exhaustively into 
the very curious history of ¢ and K—Dr. Latham’s irrepressible 
k—and the various sounds into which they have changed in the 
different Teutonic and Romance languages. Along with it must 
go the history—a very curious one, but not quite so curious as the 
other—of the softening ofg. To Dr. Latham all the confusions 
and inconsistencies which have arisen out of these two processes 
are so many arguments for changing the historical spelling 


into the phonetic. We are so perverse that to us they are all so 
many arguments for keeping the historical spelling and with- 


standing the phonetic tooth and nail. Dr. Latham makes him- 
self merry with such an inconsistency as that of writing can and 
ken in words so closely allied. To us the seeming inconsistency 
teveals a stage in the history of the language. ‘The English c 
‘was originally hard ; after a while it got softened in most words 
in which it came beforee or « In some however it still re- 
mained hard, and in those & was brought in to mark the hard 
sound, en in fact is spelt with a 4, for fear people should say 
tchen. The same is the case with king, kin, , Kenward, 
Kenrick, The & again comes in at the end to mark the 
words where the old final ¢ remained hard from those 
in which it was softened. In different cognate words, and 
in different dialectic forms of the same word, we often get 
the two side by side, as in dyke and ditch, Stanwick and 
Norwich. The soft sound of ¢ and g we believe invariably 
marks a word of foreign oe To our mind the inconsistency 
of sounding ¢ and g in two dillerent ways according to the letters 


which follow them is not at all dearly purchased, when the incon. 
sistency gives us a consistent means of marking a foreign element 
in the language. 

As there is no hope of Dr. Latham converting us, nor, as far as 
‘We can see, any ny of our converting Dr. Latham, we will s 
the little time we have left in noting a few of the scattered oints 
which have struck us in looking through his book, whether 
they bear or not on the question of phonetic spelling. Dr. Latham 
— out that in anatomy we talk about a skeleton, in which the 

reek « in oxederdc is represented by a hard k, while in mathe. 
matics we talk about an tsosceles triangle, where the Greek « is repre. 
sented by a c, which is commonly sounded soft. But is Dr. La 
right when he says “both the name of the triangle and the name of 
the bony framework of the body come from the same source?” We 
will not say that oxederdc, oxé\Aw, may not be connected ; but it 
is at least funny when Dr. Latham derives skeleton directly from 
oxédoc, and not from oxederdc. Then again Dr. Latham has a good 
deal to say about the silent 5 in the word debtor, and by the same 
analogy in doubt. We believe the truth to be that the 5 has no 
business there at all, that the words came from the French 
after the 6 had been dropped in sound, and we fancy in writi 
also, and that the ) was stuck in by printers or any one else who 
knew a little more Latin than was good for them. The process 
was much the same as when they stuck in the s in island and ai 
and the Ay in rhyme; in all these cases the spelling was coo 
and cooked into a shape away from the pronunciation, in 


order to express a supposed etymology. the case of 
island they went altogether wrong, confounding a purely English 
word with a Latin word which had a pater we likeness to it. In. 


doubt and debt they turned a French word into a Latin one—that 
is, they mistook the grandmother for the mother. In aisle we 
suspect that the s came in from ts/e, but as aisle is French aile and 
Latin ala, and as ala is a contraction of avilla, the s has really 
almost as much business there as the 6 in doubt. 

Dr. Latham has a good deal to say about the Gothic language 
and the Gothic pret da but we do not quite understand the rela- 
tion in which he conceives it to stand to other Teutonic alphabets, 
He seems to think that it had some direct influence on the F 
which, as both nations met in Gaul, is just possible. But he a 
veer undervalues the amount of the Gothic literature when he says 

at it 
consists in the remains of a translation of the Gospels along with frag- 
ments of a fuller version of probably the whole Bible, and a few short 
—— of certain sales or bargains under the reign of the Gothic kings in 

He has forgotten that there are also several sermons and the 
fragments of a calendar. This is no great addition in point of 
extent, but we cannot afford to lose a single scrap where every 
scrap is precious. When Dr. Latham says that 

The statement that it [Gothic] stands to the modern German and Duten 

in the same relation as the Latin to the Italian and Spanish is an exag- 
geration. 
Such a statement would not only be an exaggeration, but alto- 
gether wrong. It is the old confusion of mistaking an aunt for a 
mother, Then it is rather an odd account when Dr. Latham goes 
on to say— 

Neither Moesia, then, nor the country beyond the Danube (Moldavia and 

Bessarabia) was the native country of its German occupant ; and as both 
lay within the limits of the Eastern Empire, and were governed from Con- 
stantinople rather than from Rome, the Moeso-Gothic-alphabet is of Greek 
origin. 
Now at the time when the Goths crossed the Danube, the 
country beyond the Danube certainly did not form part of the 
Eastern Empire, and just then no part of the Empire was governed 
from Rome. Presently Dr. Latham says :— 

The conquerors of Italy about fifty years later were the Ostrogoths, and it 
is universally admitted that the language of this division was that of the 
Ulphiline Gospels. The evidence that the language of the Visigoths in Gaul 
and Spain was the same, is less conclusive. There is no reason, however, to 
doubt the fact of its having been so. 

Surely, as Ulfilas made his translation before the West Goths, 
there can be no doubt as to the extant Gothic being the lan 
guage of the Goths in Gaul and Spain, ‘unless it can be shown 
that they lost it on the way. Of course in Spain at least—in 
Gaul they perhaps had hardly time before their coenthnove ae 
must in the end have changed it for Latin. But the causes w 
led them to change it for Latin would work far more powerfully 
after they were settled in their new dominions than when they 
were still marching with Alaric and Ataulf. 


MIDDLEMARCH.* 
(Second Notice.) 


DDLEMARCH is presented to the reader as a Study, not a3 

a story, and it is on its merits as an able study of character. 
manners that its credit rests. Plot is never George Eliots 
strong point; but her characters are so real and so true to them- 
selves that we desire to know what becomes of them, just a 
the fate of our friends interests us, however unlikely they ms, 
be to furnish mysteries or ingenious surprises. In Midd 
Bulstrode, whose antecedents supply the machinery and what- 
ever mystery there is to unravel, falls from his high estate 
a slighter push than would upset a wealthy banker of flest 


By George Elise 


* Middlemarch : a Study of English Provincial Life, 
4 vols. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & So: 
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and blood whose long career in the town had been honest and 


table; and it does not suit our ideas of Mr. Casaubon, 
whose will is the most striking incident in the story, that he 


should have forgotten his own dignity and the exposure of 


Doctors’ Commons to the extent of inserting the clause on which 
Dorothea’s action turns. We specify these things, however, 
without regretting them. The book is what it professes to be—a 
study of provincial life. Bulstrode is a study, so are Mr. Brooke, 
and the Barth family, and the Farebrothers, and the Feather- 
stones, and Trumbull the auctioneer. We care for them on 
account of what they are in themselves, not as they affect the 
story. It is life as she sees it— what she calls “this great 
spectacle of life”—which is George Eliot’s inspiration, not any 
combinations of the fancy; while “never to able to enjoy 
this spectacle, never to be fully possessed by the glory we 
behold, never to have our consciousness rapturously transformed 
into the vividness of a thought, the ardour of a passion, the energy 
of an action, never to be liberated from a small, hungry, shivering 
self,” is the doom she assigns to Mr. Casaubon, and to selfishness 
in the abstract. 
Whether it be due to early bias or to a preference of taste, this 
Radical writer uniformly shows tenderness for a country aristo- 
cracy. She represents its members, indeed, as proud of their 
rank, and often insolently supercilious towards trade, and 
talks of the stifling oppression of the gentlewoman’s life; but 
her satire is all mgt She likes Mrs. Cadwallader, 
while exposing her foibles and prejudices. Her antipathies are all 
Meitewed on town ambitions. The people who are at the top of 
the tree have got something, it seems, by the elevation, however 
they came there. But, admirer as she is of a: the energy of 
rising and getting on finds no indulgence at her hand. The struggles 
between wholesale and retail trade and different professional 
grades, the rivalries of dress and appointments, are with her selfish- 
ness vulgar and unmitigated. Country town society we are to sup- 
the worst moral school. The accomplished Rosamond, who 
would so gladly have lifted herself out of it, would, though retaining 
the same nature, have been something better in the author's eyes if 
she had been born among ancestral oaks and could boast a pedigree. 
We gather that the nursery of the ideal woman consists in dignified 
and Sistinguished surroundings, which she renounces because all 
cannot share them—a condition not adapted to the continuance of 
therace. In the meanwhile we must respect the candour which re- 
cogrizes good wherever it sees it. There cannot be a pleasanter 
and more honourable fellow than George Eliot’s country gentle- 
man; and if a Tory, so much the better dves he fill that ineffable, 
though false, position. Witness Sir James Chettam, the favourite 
alike of author and reader, though he does say “Exactly” to 
Dorothea’s vaguest questionings; and if she will only have him, is 
willing to endure @ great deal of predominance from her. And why 
not? itis well asked. ‘A man’s mind—what there is of it—has 
always the advantage of being masculine—as the smallest beech- 
tree is of higher kind than the most soaring palm; and even his 
ignorance is of a sounder quality.” Mr. Brooke, one of the author's 
happiest creations, affording as he does such opportunity for know- 
] and wit in her peculiar vein, is amongst other things a satire 
on the country gentleman aiming to be liberal, and yet holding his 
own. We may handle—shesomewhere says—even extreme opinions 
with impunity while our furniture, our dinner-giving, and preference 
for armorial bearings in our own case link us indissolubly with 
the established order; and Mr. Brooke is an adept at such hand- 
ling. But still his is a portrait tenderly and indulgently drawn. 
No ever stopped short at so many points ; there is a largeness 
about his generalities ; circumstances Sm conferred on him such a 
vast theatre for desultoriness that he takes a sort of intellectual 
rank; he has travelled in his youth, and so is able to talk of 
“ Rhamnus, Helicon now, Parnassus”; le has “absorbed new ideas 
and dined with celebrities now deceased.” We see he has 
bothered distinguished people. “ When a question has struck 
me, I have written to somebody and got an answer. I have 
documents at my back.” His self-complacency is sustained 
by social position. He can afford to take Ladislaw as his 
secretary, on the ground, “I want not ideas, you know, but 
the way of putting them.” He is better up in the phrases of 
subjects than most dabblers, and unequalled in a summary of 
three words, as in his comprehensive grasp of the bridal tour to 
Rome :—“ Ah, I see, happiness, frescoes, the antique ”; or, of paint- 
ing, “ Solidity, transparency, all that sort of thing” ; or high 
farming, “ A great mistake going into electrifying your land and 
making a parlour of your cowhouse. I went into science a great 
deal myself at one time, but I saw it would not do; it leads to 
everything”; or metaphysics, “I have argued it myself. The 
fact is, human reason may carry you a little too far—over the 
hedge, in fact. It carried me a way at one time, but I saw 
it would not do. I pulled up; I pulled up in time.” All feeling 
and all opinion “ lies on his mind as lightly as the broken wing 
of an insect.” The transitions from topic to topic are distractingly 
natural. He fails to get off a sheepstealer from the gallows, 
and tells Dorothea, “ Well, he is to bs hanged—hanged, you 
know,” with a quiet nod. “ Poor Romilly ! he would have helped 
us. I knew Romilly. Casaubon did not know Romilly. He is a 
little buried in his books, you know, Casaubon is.” ‘But every- 
y has one stable point about him, and Mrs. Cadwallader tells 
us what is Mr. Brooke’s. Sir James is regretting his way of paring 
and clipping at expenses, ‘‘ Come, that’s a blessing,” she replies, 
that helps him to find himeelf in a morning. He may not know 
his own opinions, but he does know his own pocket.” "Any circle 


is fortunate which may listen to this lady’s trenchant, neatly 
turned, common sense and humour; though it sometimes ex- 
ercises itself on the vulgar rich, whom she—the descendant of 
earls, and having made what she called a poor marriage—hated 
with a religious hatred. Nor does it spare her good easy hus- 
band, the rector, with whom she is on such excellent terms, and 
who always saw the joke of any satire against himself, his 
conscience being large and easy like his person. He defends 
Dorothea’s marriage when Sir James declares Casaubon must be 
fifty—“ Look at his legs!”—by the argument that “ Women 
don’t admire you handsome fellows half so much as you admire 
yourselves, inor used to tell her sisters that she married me 
for my ugliness—it was so various and amusing that it quite 
conquered her prudence. 

Between country and town there is another group remote from 
the social ambitions of either. With the Featherstones selfish- 
ness—the universal sin—takes the grovelling shape of money- 
loving. Money is the only object of the expectants in kitchen and 
parlour collected at Stone Court; whether it is Jonah and his 
nephew following every movement of Mary Garth, niece of the 
invalid, with their two pairs of eyes ; or the more wealthy “ waiters 
for death” in the parlour, Solomon and his sister, Mrs. Waule, 
eager to be “ sitters up,” and to put in a word for their own claims 
with the vicious old miser whose life was passing away above stairs. 
Mixed with them, but magnanimous by comparison, is Trumbull 
the auctioneer, who must take a distinguished place among Geo: 
Eliot’s worthies, whether we comet kes in his private or public 
capacity. When we commend an author for insight into character, 
the phrase may mean much or little. There are many observers 
who are true as furasthey go. The most superficial judgment may 
be right in what it does see. Thus Celia, who calls Mr. Casaubon 
spiteful, judging from the corners of his mouth, is right; onl 
spitefulness was in him an accident, not a ruling motive, whic 
ley beyond her comprehension. George Eliot's interpretation 
of expression and action goes deeper; the insight is of another 
quality; the delineations are excellent, because with a few simple, 
natural touches she can bring to light the ruling passion. Take 
this little scene, where Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, whose phrase- 
ology is Fc gw effort to improve. upon itself, has been com- 
mending Mary Garth :— 

“T have observed her when she has been mixing medicine in drops. She 
minds what she is doing, sir. That is a great point in a woman, anda 
great point for our friend upstairs, poor dear old soul ! A man whose life is of 
any value should think of his wife as a nurse ; that is what I should do, if I 
married; and I believe I have lived long ay not to make a mistake in 
thatline. Some men must marry to elevate ves a little, but when 
I need that, I hope some one will tell me so. I hope some individual will 
apprise me of the fact. I wish you good morning, Mrs. Waule. Good 
morning, Mr. Solomon, I trust we shall meet under less melancholy auspices.” 

When Mr. ‘Trumbull had departed with a fine bow, Solomon, leani 
forward, observed to his sister, “ You may depend, Jane, my brother has 
that girl a lumping sum.” 

“ Anybody would think so from the way Mr. Trumbull talks,” said Jane. 
pes ay pause, “ He talks as if my daughters was’nt to be trusted to 

ve drops. 
on anbenneds talk wild,” said Solomon, “not but what Trumbull has 
made money.” 

In pleasant contrast with these hungry self-seekers is the 
dropper of drops, Mary Garth, plain, with unpretending accom- 
plichwoeats, and brown eyes that were nothing more than clear win- 
dows where observation cat laughingly, but attractive enough to 
deserve two ardent admirers, and to make the reader wish to be 
one of her listeners when she tells stories to the children with 
quaint precision. She is an especial favourite with the author, 
who bestows many excellently turned  aearae upon her. Her 
unselfishness is haif sound sense; “for having early had strong 
reason to believe that things were not likely te be arranged for 
her particular satisfaction, she wasted no time in astonishment or 
annoyance at that fact”; and her philanthropy is under the same 
guidance—“ To be anxious about a soul that is always snapping 
at you must be left to the saints of the earth, and Mary was not 
one of them.” Her father, Caleb Garth, is the most ideal personage 
in the book, having atonce a veneration for“ business” as the highest 
occupation of man, and skill and industry to make his passin for 
it an eminent benefit to society, but all absolutely apart from the 
idea of profit accruing to himself or any power of keeping money 
together. We do not knowsuch a man, but the author writes as 
if such a one lived in her memory; and the family community of 
goods is certainly a pleasant picture. The hardest, most unpitying 
sketch in the book is Rosamond, the town-bred aspirant after 
a more elegant and refined life, who has grown up in all eyes but 
her brother Fred’s a model of correct and graceful girlhood. 
“For Rosamond never showed any unbecoming knowledge, and 
was always that combination of correct sentiments, music, dancing, 
drawing, a note- writing, private album for extracted verse, 
and perfect blonde loveliness, which made the irresistible woman for 
the doomed man of that date.” She is intolerable in her obstinate 
unintelligent egoism, but we hope she is a type of a smaller class 
of Englishwomen than the author seems to suppose her. Her use 
is to teach Lydgate how terrible may be the oa ger of a 
false ideal. His ideal wife must be an accomplished creature, 
venerating his high musings and momentous labours, and never 


interfering with them ; instructed to the true -womanly limit, and 

not a hair’s-breadth beyond. And such a one he thought he 

had found in Rosamond, for Lydgate “relied much on the psycho- 

logical difference between what for variety’s sake I call 

goose and gander; especially in the innate submissiveness of the 

goose, 80 beautifully corresponding to the strength of the gander.” 
BS 
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gate, though a fine fellow, is not thorough enough for a great 
an The author finds in him “spots of commonness”; the dis- 
tinction of mind which belonged to his intellectual ardour did not 

etrate his feeling or judgment “ about furniture, or women, or 
the desirability of its being known that he was better born than 
other surgeons.” He was only a Radical in science. 

It is no part of our business to tell the story. The reader has 
read it or he has not, and in either case it is a mistake for the 
reviewer to step in. There are in Middlemarch many vivid scenes, 
both humorous and pathetic, but it is the author’s general know- 

human nature and sin felicities of thought and style 

which more constantly excite the reader’s admiration. Nothing 
can be more conscientious than her desire to give the reader her 
best. The mind works in every page. Thought, observation, 
memory, never sleep. Now and then there is even asense of effort. 
The detail of movement, action, surroundings, always true and 
characteristic, is sometimes expended on objects not sufficiently 
interesting, and so unnecessarily delays the progress of the narrative. 
But everywhere the purity and grace of the language are attraction 
enough to the reader, as it is an object never forgotten by the 
writer, who makes us pleasantly alive to the force of words upon the 
actors in her story. “ The right word,” she remarks, “is always a 
wer, and communicates its definiteness to our action.” When 

r. Vincy hit upon the word “ demise,” he had got rid of all neces- 
sity for sentiment, and could think of the miser’s death in a purely 
legal frame of mind. When Mrs. Bulstrode used the word “ mili- 
tate,” she felt she had thrown a noble drapery over a mass of par- 
ticulars. Mrs. Cadwallader, wishing to dissuade Mr. Brooke from 
a disastrous contest, would not ply him with wide words like 
expenditure; “I wouldn’t talk of phlebotomy, I would empty a 
pot of leeches upon him.” Celia irritates her sister by her choice 
of words, calling her taste for designing model cottages a fad, and 
talking of being fond of a lover. The book is a repertory for all 
the flattering, circuitous, delusive epithets in vulgar use by which 
one thing pretends to be another, as where Bambridge’s drunken- 
ness is popularly veiled as “ indulgence.” In opposition to all this, 
Dorothea’s speech is simple—adorably simple, Ladislaw says—and 
direct, as representing a nature entirely without hidden calcula- 
tions, 

No one can raise an image or can express an idea in fewer 
words than our author; as when Raffles is described as a man 
“who would aim at being noticeable, even in a show of fireworks,” 
and Mrs. Bulstrode as Seen “that her husband was one of 
those men whose memoirs should be written when they died”’; 
or when it is explained why Mr. Casaubon used dates in familiar 
talk—“ His memory being a volume where a vide a would 
serve instead of repetitions, and not the ordinary long-used blot- 
ting-book which only tells of forgotten writing.” And she is 
equally successful in definitions, which are a habit of her mind 
in anextreme degree. Prig is a word easier to use than to define, 
and Fred Vincy has called Lydgate a prig :— 

“ T never can make out what you mean by a prig,” said Rosamond. 

“ A fellow who wants to show that he has opinions.” 

“ Why, my dear, doctors must have opinions,” said Mrs. Vincy. “ What 
are they there for else?” 

* Yes, mother, the opinions they are paid for. But a prig is a fellow who 
is always making you a present of his opinions.” 


_ We have the immortal Mrs. Elton’s word for it that riddles are 


very well at Christmas. So we are tempted by its seasonableness 
to give the definition of riddles we find here, though the author 
speaks not in her own person, but in that of Mr. Trumbull, 
acting in his public capacity. He is offering for sale a double 
flower which unfolds into leaves on which riddles are in- 
scribed :— 

“ A book of riddles! No less than five hundred printed in a beautiful 
red. Gentlemen, if I had less of a conscience, I should not wish you to bid 
high for this lot. I have a longing for it myself. What can promote 
innocent mirth, and I may say virtue, more than a good riddle? It hinders 
profane language, and attaches a man to the society of refined females. 
This ingenious article carried in the pocket might make a man welcome 
in any society. Four shillings, sir?—four shillings for this remarkable 
collection of riddles. Here is a sample ; ‘How must you spell honey to 
make it catch ladybirds ?’? answer Money. You hear ?—Lady Sa 
—money. This is an amusement to sha’ the intellect ; it has a sting— 
it is what we call satire, and wit without indecency. Four and sixpence— 
five shillings.” 

We have reached our limit without having touched on some 
leading characters on whom the author has bestowed elaborate 
analysis. Bulstrode’s is not one to be discussed in a few lines, 
We have wished to testify to the skill and power of the author, 


. and leave the rest to her readers, 


_ CREAGH’S SEBASTOPOL AND JERUSALEM.* 


N days when mighty and momentous events crowd themselves 
into the compass of a few years or months, the recollections of 

a scamper ab made five or six seasons ago during a thorough 
lull in European storms may well be thought not only trivial but 
even musty with keeping. Nor is there much, from a literary 
int of view, in the record which Mr. Ka oo has so long kept by 
fim of his flying visit to Sebastopol and Jerusalem, to account 
either for its Laving been hoarded up all this while or for its being 
itted to see the light of day at last. Devoid of serious purpose, 

and but seldom rising above the commonplaces of ordinary travel, 


and Jerusalem J 
wm 1867. By James Creagh. 


it is to the undying interest which clings to the scenes and associa. 
tions here brought before the public that his ill-digested mass of 
material must look for the chance of a welcome. So little hag 
been done to bring home to the mind of the nation the present 
state of our last great battle-ground, and especially to ize to 
a ei hearts the existing aspect of monuments or sites hallowed 

y brave deeds or glorious deaths, that many will be grateful for 
what our author has to tell of Sebastopol as he saw it in 1867, 
But for the charm thus inherent in his subject, he is scarcely the 
traveller we should recommend as guide, philosopher, or friend, 
Without a single break or division in his narrative, and with no 
table of contents to serve in some sort as a line of route, we wade 
with no little exertion of patience through the preliminary incj- 
dents of the ordinary tour across Poland, Hungary, and Transy]- 
vania until the wished-for shores of Krim Tartary are reached, 
Beyond a lively perception of the discomfort and dirt of travel, 
or the scantiness and monotony of fare, not much seems to haye 
aroused the writer’s perceptions, save the inordinate amount 
of female charms ita, thanks to exceptional good fortune or to 
a temperament more than normally susceptible, for ever beamed 
upon his path among Germans and Wallachs, Turks, Jews, and 
Russians alike. A soldier by profession—if we may judge from 
sundry of his loose and indefinite jottings by the way—a sharer 
even, we should infer, in the perils and hardships of the famous 
siege, he has not apparently the eye or mind for much more than the 
superficial aspects of military life, or the tattle of the drillyard 
or the messroom. 

It is the comparative novelty of scenery and manners that, when 
he comes to his circuit of the Black Sea, seems to waken up Mr, 
Creagh’s powers of observation, and lends sharper point to his de- 
scriptive style. Not yet hackneyed by the feet of cockney touris 
and preserving almost intact their native modes of life and 
thought, those comparatively wild and physically majestic lands 
have a freshness, and in their degree a romance of their own, 
which not even the most commonplace description can wholly 
nullify. In sight of the noble cliffs which frown upon the 
approaching steamer’s deck, of the rich and smiling lawns which 
here and there stretch down to the waterside to meet the tra- 
veller, or, above all, of the houris of whatever race that greet 
him with their winning smiles, our author waxes fluent and 
often picturesque. It may be that the whirl of so much beauty 
or savagery has turned his head for grammar, if we may judge 
from his account of the admixture of Circassian and Georgian 
blood in the Krim Tartars of the South, showing itself in “ girls 
of the most perfect moulds of graceful beauty,’ or from his 
closing the bloody annals of the Gueray Khans of the Taurie 
Khersonese with the simple tale of their last representative, Katti 
Gueray Krim Guera an, turned Christian, and now a simple 
Russian officer, “who I have seen riding quietly down the street 
at Warsaw, followed by a single orderly.” With the same in- 
disposition or inability to mind his pronouns, Mr. Creagh finds 
it sometimes extremely exhilarating to say good-bye to a man 
“‘who you hope never to see again.” He is not indeed ashamed 
of ayowing as his philosophy of travel a certain cool egotism or 
enlightened self-interest, to which the making or the dropping of 
friends becomes a matter of pure and unruffled calculation :— 

The greater the want, the greater the friendship; and, according to Hel- 
vetius, to love only means to want, and nothing more, although people 
allow themselves to be deceiyed by conventional expressions, and reall 
fancy that they love others for other people’s sakes; whereas, if they | 
closely, and examine carefully their inmost feelings, they will find that they 
are deceiving themselves, and the truth is not in them, as to love what is 
good for the sake of the good is as impossible as to love what is bad for the 
sake of the evil. Our likes and dislikes, our loves and our aversions, have 
reference only to ourselves; and to say that these strange sensations ever 
act outside or apart from our own selfishness is as absurd as the common 
error of a man at Gravesend supposing he heard the guns at Woolwich, 
whereas he heard them only at the drum of his ear, and certainly, notwith- 
standing appearances to the contrary, nowhere else ; and, by the reasoning 
of the same philosopher, an unhappy widow mourning the loss of her only 
child is purely actuated by selfishness, as she is crying for her own loss, and 
not for the child. In order to get rid of their ennui two isolated travellers 
will often, when going in the same direction, become mutually dependent 
upon one another, and each of them will feel lonely at the time of separa- 
tion unless the void is filled up by a more suitable friend; and yet, had they 
only known each other in London instead of in the desert, they would have 
perhaps hated one another most cordially, in consequence of the different 
wants of the same people in different situations and at different times. 
But if these two men should meet again in Pall Mall, and the joy of the 
one should be repressed by the coldness of the other, he should not fly into 
a rage, or curse at the ingratitude of human nature, but act according to 
the very sensible advice of Mr. Helvetius, and go away exclaiming, with 
the most philosophical equanimity of temper, “ Alas! my friend no 
longer the same wants.” 

Little change was visible in the aspect of the city of Sebastopol 
since our author left it eleven years before, “a heap of blood- 
stained ruins.” Fort Constantine looked exactly as it did when the 
French and English men-of-war lay outside the harbour, but it 
seemed strangely out of place among the surviving ruins, though 
to some extent kept in countenance by the other large white 
stone fort on the north side of the harbour, still standing intact. 
Of the once formidable Redan and Malakoff nothing remained but 
two mounds or hills of brown earth overlooking the town from 
behind the ruined houses. The ramparts were hardly to be recog- 
nized, the ditch had been filled in, and only enough endured of 
the lines of fortification to remind the traveller of the ancient 
forts still traceable in England. Still every trench of the attack 
could be fairly made out. The parallels, cuttings, and batteries of 
the Allies had hardly been touched, and a man who knew the 
country during the siege would never be at a loss, we are 
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d out an ticular zigzag, trench, or battery, whether Eng- 
But it is the least works which 
are in general the best Fereerten the larger bastions and defences 
having been demolished according to treaty. To rub out all traces 
of the siege on this barren, rocky, and uncultivated ground, to fill 
every trench, and knock down every parapet or rampart, would 
employ for a year at least, our author calculates, the labours of all 
three armies who were engaged in their construction, The English 
cemetery, at some distance along the Worontzof road, showed at 
the time of our author’s visit no signs of the ill-treatment or 
decay of which we have more recently heard, being then in good 
repair, protected by a substantial wall and an iron gate. That 
the burial-places of our dead are, barring the effects of weather, 
still in fairly good condition, we may hope to see confirmed by 
the forthcoming report of Brigadier-General Adye. Further on 
was still to be traced the site of the camp of the English Light 
Division. But so completely had the shot and shell which fell 
in prodigious showers all around the besieged city been gathered 
up, that not a single bit of iron did our traveller succeed in find- 
ing. The door of the room at the English headquarters where 
Lord Raglan died has his name deeply cut into the panels, as well 
as the names of Sir J. Simpson a Sir W. Codrington, while a 
small tablet in the wall inside states, both in English and Russian, 
that here died the Commander-in-Chief of the British army. Of 
Lord Raglan the Russians speak with much respect as a good 

neral, besides having been the companion-in-arms of Wellington. 
But by his countrymen no other memorial of him has been left 
than a common slab of stone lying flat in the garden under a tree. 
Of Kadekoi, the mushroom town which sprang up during the siege 
—a Babel of Jews, Greeks, Maltese, Germans, English, and 
French—saving the little Greek church with its green dome, 
and a wretched hovel or two near it, little else remains but the 
heaps of broken bottles which attest the conviviality of the British 
soldier. On the north side of the harbour a most gorgeous chapel 
has been built in honour of those who died in the defence of the 
city; and on the terrace in front of the large Government build- 
ings which stood immediately in rear of the Redan looks down upon 
the scene of devastation and ruin an enormous statue of Admiral 
Lazerof, Mar whom, jointly with his brother officer, the brave 
Nachimof, both Russian navy and army look, even more than upon 
Todleben, as the true heroes of the defence. At night, the moon 
shining brightly upon the roofless houses, the long rows of pillars, 
the ghastly blanks in the bare walls where once were windows or 
doors, and the still streets echoing his solitary footsteps, remind 
the traveller of Pompeii. The beautiful valley, however, round 
the cemeteries taken by General Eyre’s brigade on the 18th of 
June, 185 5 is once more filled with cottages, enclosures, and 
— The harbour of Balaklava, from which the vast store- 
ouses and magazines have utterly disappeared, has yielded up 
once more to Sebastopol, now a free and open commercial port, 
_ whatever importance it may have acquired during the war. 
Coasting round the Black Sea, with a short stay at Kertch 
which seems to have quite recovered from the damage inflicted 
by our sailors during the war, the steamer bearing our author 
touched the Circassian shore at Novorossiska, the cold of Russia 
changing suddenly to the sky and climate of Southern Italy, the 
sharp and rugged outline of the great Caucasian glaciers rising far 
off in the background against the clear blue sky. The loveliest 
view of the entire coast range is Yay“ that of Soukhum Kale 
from the sea. The tehagule? ri a of the towering Caucasus, 
fringed with the most variegated forest, heavy and sombre masses 
of pine crowning the more elevated ranges, and topped by conical 
peaks of ete snow glistening in the rays of the Oriental sun, 
offer in their gradual ascent from the rich verdure of the botanic 
gardens at their base a picture of the whole cycle of the 
year from spring to winter. A wiry little Cossack steed brought 
our traveller in a few hours’ canter among the wildest valleys 

i where nothing could compare with the romantic 
scenes of nature through which the Tcherkess meanders half 
hidden among overhanging forests, were it not for higher 
charms which fairly overpower him. “Nowhere in the world 
will be found such ravishing beauty as God has given to the 

ulation who inhabit this isthmus which lies between the 

ck Sea and the Caspian.” It is cad to think that nature, or 
a perverted bringing-up, has taught the most beautiful of these 
girls to look with disdain upon the handsome and martial-lookin 
village youths, and to prefer going to Constantinople for the gold 
and Jewelry to be lavished upon them by some rich old Turk. 
It will be remembered what ill-blood was caused during the 
Crimean War by our well-meant attempts to arrest this cherished 
traffic in Mingrelian and Circassian pn Equally in vain have 
been the endeavours of the Russian authorities. Far more suc- 
cessful have been the efforts to open up the natural resources 
of these richly endowed acquisitions of Russia. Our author's 
ney notes give but a bare idea of what has been going on at Poti, 
the destined Liverpool of the Black Sea, At the time of his visit 
much must have existed to bespeak to an observant eye the 
mmmense development which has biea given to military and com- 
mercial intercommunication towards the Caspian, and ultimately 
towards the Sea of Aral. Already steamers were plying up and 
down ‘the river a distance of forty miles from its mouth, from 
which point the traveller could proceed by Russian postcart to 
Tiflis, ‘the head-quarters of the Russian Commander-in-Chief. 
The was at the time, we are told, only talked of. Albeit 
his book ends with the date August 20, 1870, he wholl ignores 
the Progress which had been made in the interim. Within the 


last two months the line has been opened for traffic as far as 
Tiflis, on the way to Baku, on the pir ay The slightest amount 
of literary care would have enabled Mr. Creagh to bring down his 
narrative to a point somewhat nearer the existing state of things, 
or at least to supplement by way of a note statements so utterly 
behind the time. Instead of this, he seems to have kept his diary 
idly by him. Here and there, it is only fair to allow, he shows 
himself in advance of what is generally known ; as when he speaks 
without hesitation, in the tone of ordinary tourist talk, of Jop 
as an antediluvian town, “ because it was here that Noah built 
the ark.” Since he is very glib in quoting Scripture and the 
chronicles of the Crusades, we regret that he should have with- 
held his authority for this interesting piece of information. It is 
hardly worth a scamper as far as the Holy Land only to bring back 
a handful of dragoman’s tales, Nor is much critical insight to be 
looked for in a writer who can retail without comment or demur 
the Moslem tradition that the Temple of Jerusalem had been sanc- 
tified by the presence of “ Abraham, Christ, and Mohammed.” He 
simply “asked no questions ”’ when he was shown in the sepulchre 
of the Virgin a large painting of the Saviour &ttending his mother 
on her deathbed ; though it must be said for him that when, be- 
tween the Holy Sepulchre and Mount Calvary, he was gravely 
shown a monument over Adam’s head, “ the cord of his credulity, 
which had been stretched to its full extent, fairly broke.” 
illustration of the different impressions which the same scenes or 
angen produce upon people of different tastes and temperaments, 
e mentions his having been somewhat scandalized by an Irish 
farmer with whom he dined at Jerusalem, and who had just 
arrived from Damascus, who could do nothing but run up in his 
mind the value by acre of the holy lands he had been travelling 
through. We fail to see that Mr. Creagh’s own appreciation of holy 
or historical sites, events, and associations is much more critical 
or keen. What struck him with the greatest surprise was to find 
Mount Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre “ quite close together,” 
insomuch that one building covers them both. In overlooking 
the text which expressly tells us that “in the place where 
He was crucified there was a garden,” in which was formed 
the sepulchre, he seems but to take part with certain specu- 
lative archeologists who, in despite of Scripture and reason, 
fix upon a site for the tomb not a stone’s throw at furthest from 
the Holy of Holies, if not identifying it with the innermost sanc- 
tuary itself. It is clearly not as an antiquary, an historical critic, or 
a scientific explorer, that our author set out upon his scamper. The 
ualifications he really possesses are those of good animal spirits, 
the power of making himself at home everywhere, and a faculty 
of enjoyment which makes itself felt by the reader of his narra- 
tive. We can fancy him a pleasant companion in travel. With 
careful culture, and with the patience and heed to lite finish 
which every writer ought to bring to his task, we might imagine 
him producing a book of travels both interesting and instructive. 


POPULAR TALES AND EPIC POETRY.* 


'J\HE connexion between what the Brothers Grimm call 
“« Kinder- und Haus-Marchen ” and the religion of a remote 
antiquity has, we need not say, long been a subject of deep in- 
vestigation among a large class of scholars; but it is not often 
that so much about it is said so pleasantly and in so small a 
compass as in a lecture which Dr, Theodor von Bernhardi delivered 
to a literary Society assembled somewhere in the kingdom of 
Saxony, and which is now printed for the benefit of a a 
public. Dr. Bernhardi teaches by example rather than ty C) 
statement of a theory, and, beginning with what we should call 
“nursery tales,” as distinguished from the “ Sagen ” or traditions 
associated with some particular place, he shows by striking instances 
how these may be traced to the old Teutonic mythology, how they 
may be varied, in progress of time assuming something of an histo- 
rical aspect, and how, by a combination of harmonious materi 
a native epic may be ultimately produced as the result of an almost 
natural process. Thus he could call the attention of his hearers not 
only to the origin of the folklore, but to the variations to which 
it is subject. Researches into the records of the Aryans in their 
pristine home are beyond the scope of his lecture. Of all Aryans 
the Teutons are in his eyes the most genuine; and it is enough for 
his purpose to begin with these, and study their development as 
Europeans, without straying further back than the beliefs intro- 
dated into the Eddas or the scanty information,we possess respect- 
the inhabitants of the old German forests. 
t is his leading principle that the truly popular tale is more 
or less fragmentary in its nature, and points without explanation 
to something that lies beyond its limits. The individual poet 
who with perfect consciousness produces a work treating of 
imaginary beings in which he does not believe is free to follow 
the guidance of his own fancy, and is only bound by those laws of 
art which demand that his production shall be rounded off and 
be consistent with himself. But with such a work the popular 
tale has nothing in common. Far from being the result of 
a playful fancy, it seems to arise on fixed conditions; and, far — 
from being rounded off, it seems to assume a certain amount 
of previous knowledge in the minds of those who receive it. 
To elucidate our meaning, and also to show the method in 
which Dr. Bernhardi deals with folklore, we shall describe his 
very full explanation of the “Goose Girl” (Die Ginsemagd), a 
* Volksmirchen und epische Dichtung, Ein Vortrag von Theodor von 
Bernhardi. Leipzig : Hirzel. 1871. 
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tale to be found in Grimm’s collection. In this tale, it may be 
remembered by some of our readers, the chief personage is the 
daughter of a widowed queen, who sends her to her intended hus- 
band with abundance of treasure, and also with a white kerchief 
which she has stained with three drops of blood from her own finger, 


with earnest —— that this must be preserved with the 
test care. The princess sets off cheerfully enough on her horse 


alada, but on the way she lets the talisman drop into a brook 
while stooping to drink , and thus falls into the power of her 
wicked female attendant, who assumes her character and usurps 
her seat on the horse, having bound her by an oath not to reveal 
the truth. When the journey is over the servant is married to 
‘the prince, whom she persuades to kill Falada, fearing that the 
faithful steed will betray her. To the real princess is assigned the 
humble office of tending geese, in company with a boorish lad named 
Kurt ; but she has prevailed on the man who killed Falada to cut 
off the head of the animal and nail it up in a gateway, through 
which she is obliged to pass every morning. On her way through 
this gateway she copverses with the head, and while she is sitting in 
the meadow where the Da are feeding, she combs out and newly 

laits her hair, which shines in the sun like gold. Kurt would 
Pin himself of a glittering lock, but the princess appeals in 
rhyme to the wind, which at once blows off his hat, and he does 
not recover it till the princess’s hair is perfectly arranged. This 
incident is repeated every day, till at last Kurt in his eee 
declares to the king (the prince’s father) that he will no longer 
have for his companion a girl who makes the wind blow off his 
hat and holds converse with a horse’s head. On the following 
day the king watches the proceedings, and asks the Goose-girl for an 
explanation, but is answered that she is bound to secrecy by an 
oath. He, however, persuades her that she may without being 
er secret to the oven, and places himself 
where he can overhear her. The truth is thus discovered, the 
guilty servant is dragged to death by two horses, and the prince 
and princess are duly united. 

To a child, and to those who skim over it in a childish spirit, this 
story flows on smoothly enough, but in the eyes of Dr. Bernhardi it 
bristles with difficulties. There is not so much as a mention of 
supernatural agency, and yet we are required to believe as a matter 
of course that an elderly lady by scratching her finger and letting 
three drops of blood fall upon a handkerchief can produce a talis- 
man, that the winds are obedient to a young girl, and that the head of 
a dead horse can hold rational discourse. Why are we to assume that 
all this is possible even for the pu of being amused with a short 
fiction ? Dr. Bernhardi’s answer is, that with the people to whom 
the we. was originally addressed no assumption was required, 
inasmuch as the whole narrative perfectly harmonized with their 
convictions, and to prove the truth of his assertion he scarcely needs 
any authority but that of Tacitus. Among the ancient Germans 
women enjoyed a reverence unknown in the South; all were 
surgeons in their way, but doubtless those of the highest class were 
acquainted with some secrets of medicine, and in old days medical 
science was easily confounded with magic. That a queen should 
make a talisman is therefore credible in the highest degree. The 
golden hair of the Goose-girl shows that she is of pure German 
extraction, and is therefore not to be confounded with the Celts, 
Slavs, or Latins who may have fallen into her father’s hands as 

risoners of war. As for Falada with the talkative head, it is 
own to everybody that horses were habitually sacrificed to 
Woden ; it is less generally known that the head of the animal was 
not destroyed, but employed for magical purposes. The head of a 
horse fixed on a pole was a talisman at once defensive and offensive, 
protecting those who set it up, and repelling the foe towards 
whom its mouth was pointed. It was no doubt a contrivance of 
this sort that met the eyes of the Romans, when, under Germanicus, 
they came to the site of the disaster of Varus, and, according to 
Tacitus, saw, among other dismal objects, “‘equorum artus simul 
truncis arborum antefixa ora.” The Germans had sacrificed the 
horses they had captured to the Gods, and placed the heads so as 
to oppose any possible enemy. If we may trust Dr. Bernhardi, 
the gable of every farmhouse in Westphalia and the Old Mark is 
still adorned with two horses’ heads carved in wood, which are 
monuments of the ancient usage, although their meaning is 
unknown to the modern peasant. 

What abundant illustration of old German life is here worked 
out of a nursery tale! Even the oven to which the princess tells 
her secret is not to be passed over; no doubt it was originally a 
hearth situated between the homestead and the stables, on which 
burned the fire that must never be extinguished, but was ad- 
dressed as a living being in communication with the Gods; and 
“Ogn,” the old Swedish for “oven,” points to the Sanskrit “ Agni.” 
Here, Dr. Bernhardi thinks, we have an instructive instance of the 
manner in which ancient stories are affected by changes in the 
manners of the people. The main substance of the tale is pre- 
served intact, but details are modified to suit more recent listeuers, 
or popularity would be lost. Under such circumstances hearths 
may readily be transformed into ovens. 

The transformation of the purely mythical into the seemingly 
historical is forcibly illustrated by the familiar instance of the 
Tell story. This is traced from the elder Edda, where the 
contest is between two kings of a very undefined country, to Saxo- 
Grammaticus, a of historical 

ision begins—the tyrant now being the ish king Harald 
ormsohn, who was killed in 92 by Teko, an oiler theta Te- 
corded fortunes are precisely those afterwards assigned to William 
Tell. The fact is singular that about the time when the story 


with precisely the same moral purport, in the records of 
contest between the Kings of Denmark and the Ditmarsch peasants, 
So late as 1472 King Christian orders the patriot emming 
Wulfen to shoot the apple from his son’s head. To many of oy 
readers this history of the Tell legend will be familiar; but Dr. 
Bernhardi’s remark as to the moral change which it has undergone 
is worth attention. In the Edda the contest between the op- 
— and the oppressed does not appear; we have merely a con. 
ict between two rival powers, in which the most skilful p 
is victor; but when the insurgents of Switzerland and Denm 
appropriate to themselves the substance of the story with scarcely 
a modification, they place good marksmanship on the side of 
liberty and right, and thus secure a new interest. 

The growth of national epos is illustrated by the cases of the 
“Nibelungenlied,” and more particularly of “ Lohengrin,” the 
variations of the latter being at once concisely and circumstantially 
shown. Dr. Bernhardi begins with the poem “ Lohengri 
written in the Low-German dialect by an unknown poet of the 
thirteenth century, who is supposed to have taken the “ Parziyal” 
of Wolfram of Eschenbach for his model. Everybody knows of 
course that Percival is one of the leading figures in the Arthurian 
Cycle, intimately associated with all that belongs to the quest of 
the Holy Grail, the precious vessel of which he ultimately be- 
comes the keeper on a fabulous mountain called Monsalvat, where 
it is guarded by an order of knights devoted especially to its service, 
With the theory that Percival and the Grail are Christian forma- 
tions of the heathen Peredur and his basin we have here nothing to 
do. It is enough to state that in the Low-German poem we find that 
the keeper of the sacred treasure has a son named Lohengrin, who, 
under remarkable circumstances, makes his appearance at Antwe! 
Godfrey, Duke of Brabant, has recently died, leaving his daughter 
Elsam his only heiress. The hand of Elsam and the Duchy are 
claimed by Frederic of Telramund, a warrior in the late Duke’s 
service, on the ground that he thus seeks to carry out the intentions 
of her father. The lady opposes the claim, and the case is re- 
ferred to the Emperor, who orders that it shall be decided bya 
judicial combat at Maintz. A difficulty rises. Frederic is ready 
to defend his own cause, but so much is he feared that Elsam 
cannot find a champion. At the last moment, however, a boat 
appears in the Scheldt, drawn by a swan attached to it by 
a chain of gold, and bearing an unknown knight, the re- 
quired champion, who afterwards proves victorious in the con- 
test at Maintz and becomes the husband of Elsam. The stranger 
has imposed it as a condition on his wife that, on pain of 
future unhappiness, she shall never inquire into his origin; and 
though she has promised to comply with this condition, there are 
of course evil counsellors, who after the lapse of some years 
induce her to break her word. His wife having thus transgressed, 
the knight, in the presence of a public assembly, declares that he 
is Lohengrin, son of King Percival and a champion of the Grail, 
summoned to assist Elsam by a bell which sounded at Monsalvat, 
and that now that his secret is revealed he is bound to leave his 
wife and his two children. Having bestowed upon them his 
sword, his horse, and his mother’s ring, he departs in the boat, 
which reappears drawn by the swan, and is never seen again. 

In the story thus briefly related, which with slight modifications 
becomes the plot of Wagner’s opera, Dr. Bernhardi finds nothing 
but incompleteness, and he must look elsewhere to fill up the gaps, 
and perhaps remove the superfluities. There is an, earlier version 
of the tale, a poem by Martin Konrad of Wiirzburg, which | 
resembles the other, save that it makes no mention of the Grail. 
The same omission occurs, it seems, in a universal history ending 
with the year 1264, written by the monk Vincent of Beauvais, 
who records the adventures of Lohengrin as historical facts. Hence 
we are encouraged to suspect that the Grail is an extraneous 
element having nothing to do with the original story ; and if we 
once more glance at the argument of the Low-German poem in 
which it appears, we shall find that there is no necessity for 
the em fo eee of so tremendous an agent. Lohengrin may 
vanquish Frederic because he is the better man of the two, and 
he may share with Bluebeard a dislike to female curiosity. Dr. 
Bernhardi betakes himself to another source, a “ folk-book ” in the 
Flemish language, apparently printed in the fifteenth century. This 
treats of a King Onant who once reigned in Flanders, and who 
met, while hunting, with a noble damsel named Beatrix so 
uncommonly beautiful that he at once became enamoured of her, 
and took her home as his wife. His mother Matabruna, con- 
sistently with the usages recorded by folk-lore, so different from 
those of actual life, takes a dislike to the fair stranger, laying 
particular stress on the fact that no one knows her origin, which, 
we may add, is never revealed by the writer of the book to his 
readers, While the king is absent the queen gives simultaneous 
birth to seven children, each with a silver chain about its neck. 
These are handed over by Matabruna—who strongly resembles the 
Ogre-Mother in the “Sleeping Beauty”—to a servant, who has 
orders to put them to death, but prefers to leave them in the wood ; 
and when the king returns, he is informed that his wife has giveD 
birth to a litter of cubs, and she is consequently confined in & 
tower. The children, who have been found and brought up by # 
hermit named Helias, and suckled by a wild goat, are afterwards 
discovered by one of Matabruna’s servants, who recognizes them 
by the silver chains, and who, on stating his discovery, is ordered 
to kill them. When he returns with some accomplices to the 
hermit’s cave, he finds six children only—the seventh, who # 
named Helias after the hermit, but who corresponds to the 
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hengrin of the other tales, having gone with his protector to a 
village. Assassins to are, as tender- 
hearted, so the servants resolve to spare the children, but to take 
back the chains as a proof that their work has been duly done. 
No sooner, however, are the ornaments removed than the children 
become so many swans; and in this condition Helias finds them 
when he returns to the hut. The chains, six in number, are 
brought back to Matabruna, who gives them to a goldsmith with 
the order that he is to melt them down and fashion them into a 
silver cup. When he begins his work he finds that the first 
chain which he has taken becomes as heavy as all the rest together, 
and he turns his discovery to account by making the cup of one 
chain only, and reserving the others for himself. In the mean- 
while Beatrix, accused by false witnesses at the instance of 
Matabruna, has been condemned to death unless she’ can find a 
‘champion, and an angel summons Helias to the assistance of 
his mother. His only garment is of leaves, and he is armed with 
a club; but he subdues his adve: ; Beatrix recognizes the 
‘silver chain, the whole truth is revealed, and Matabruna is put to 
‘death. The swans have followed their brethren, and five of them 
are restored to human shape by the chains, which are found in the 

ion of the goldsmith and are placed round their necks; 
while the sixth, the owner of the chain transformed to a cup, 
is obliged to remain in his feathered state, and constantly follows 
his brother Helias, who is therefore called the “ Knight of the 
Swan.” On one occasion the swan appears on a neighbouring river, 
drawing a boat, and conveys Helias to the Court of the Emperor, 
where he is to yy a as the champion of a young Duchess of 
Bouillon, named Clarisse, whose inheritance has been unlawfully 
claimed. He is victor, marries Clarisse, but, after the fashion of 
Elsam, she asks the fatal question, and he departs with his swan. 
The concluding incident of this somewhat long story virtually 
contains the whole substance of “ Lohengrin,” setting aside the 
heterogeneous Grail. 

The difficulties of the rest of the remain. Why need 
Lohengrin or Helias so strongly insist that his origin should 
remain a secret? Because Beatrix is one of the Valkyres of 
Northern mythology, who frequently were united with mortals, 
but always insisted upon secrecy, that the divine origin might not 
be revealed to human ears. Valkyres, too, often assume the 
shape of swans, and here the- metamorphosis is conferred upon 
their offspring. In short, all things considered, “ Lohengrin,” far 
from having anything to do with Percival, is the hero of one of those 
stories to be met with in all parts of the world, in which whole 
families appear in the shape of birds, and which may be found as 
well in the German lore of the Brothers Grimm as in the Russian 
traditions collected by Mr. Ralston. In Grimm’s story of the 
“ Six Swans,” one of the incidents in the story of Helias erent 
with a very fanciful variation. Six youths, transformed into 
swans, are to recover their human shape by the application 
of as many shirts. One of these lacks a sleeve, and the youth to 
whom it belongs retains a swan’s wing in lieu of his left arm. 

Consistent with his veneration for the epos that grows uncon- 
sciously out of the mind of a people, like the and the 
“ Nibelungenlied,” is Dr. Bernhardi’s slight esteem for those poems 
in which an historical theme is deliberately chosen, and then 
decked out with supernatural ornaments, not at all corresponding 
to the belief of the poet. The Henriade of Voltaire is with 
him the very perfection of badness, and he has no high respect for 


- Tasso, or even Virgil. To be capable of a national epic a nation 


must retain its identity for a long series of ages, unaffected by foreign 
admixtures. With this condition the French and Italians do not 
comply. The oldest and most original of the civilized nations now 
living are the Germans, Thus patriotically concludes Dr. Bern- 
hardi’s lecture. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
Iv. 


[THE Shores of Fife (Edmonston and Douglas). As a county 
book this work is very meritorious. It is in a high degree 
calculated to adorn the drawing-room tables of the nobility and 
gentry of Fife, and indeed of the neighbouring districts. It would 
, & most judicious present to make to a Scotch friend. Beyond 
this in praise we cannot go, as the illustrations, though some are 
good, yet for the most part are rather poor. The descriptive 
portion of the book is at times somewhat heavy. We light by 
chance on such a as the following, for instance—“ its 
liberally endowed academy, the leading educational seminary of 
the district.” In a few lines, this school mes “an institution.” 
Now “academy” we might stand, and “seminary” we might 
stand, though “ educational seminary” is perhaps too much. But 
to have al county school called in one th an academy, 
an educational seminary, and an institution, is more than we can 
easily bear. The book, however, is not all written by the same hand, 
and there are portions which are fairly interesting. It is rather too 
pe Si a guide-book ; otherwise, asit is evidently written by men 
who are at home in the scenery they describe, it might, in spite 
of its — inflated tone, be useful to a tourist. It would certain! 
out a country quite new to many Englishmen who think 
that they know Soctlind well. 
Historical Illustrations, by Paul Delaroche (Seeley and Co.) We 
have here twelve well executed autotypes of some of the chief of 
aul Delaroche’s historical paintings. The accompanying letter- 
Press consists of well selected extracts from standard authors, It 


is interesting to compare Delaroche’s highly theatrical and senti- 
mental picture of “The Princes in the Tower” with F. T. Hilde- 
brandt’s natural and stern treatment of the same subject, as shown 
in Mr. W. B. Scott’s work on German art, . 

The Christmas Number of the Monthly Packet, edited by the 
‘author of “The Heir of Redclyffe ” Crosley), “Tf all the stories 
in this Christmas Number are equal to Madame de Witt’s “Alone on 
the Norman Coast in 1870,” some very good reading is provided for 
the young people. Madame de Witt shows the privations that 
were so often undergone in the far distant provinces by families 
when the head was shut up in Paris, Every one who had friends 
in France at that time must have known that, terrible and striking 
as were the sufferings in Paris, recy BOR though silent, were the 
sufferings of the women and children who were separated from 
those on whose labours they had lived. Madame de Witt traces 
the fortunes of a family of children who, under the care’ of their 
young aunt, had taken refuge in a Norman fishing village while 
their parents were besi in Paris. We must congratulate her 
on her moderation, for, though she half starves them all, she re- 
sists the temptation—and yet the young aunt would have died 

’ ego y, and with a great deal of sentiment—of killing any 
of them off. , 

A Book of Emblems; with ions Thereof, by Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty (Bell and Daldy). is is an interesting little 
work. The emblems are well drawn, and the short explanations 
given with each are well and clearly written. ; 

Routledge’s Sunday Album for Children. This book contains 
170 illustrations, not a few good, many middling, but some 
very bad. The letterpress is very clearly peiate, but, like 
the illustrations, is of a very varying merit. It is only too plai 
that many of the stories have been written to illustrate old 
pictures, instead of the pictures os drawn to illustrate the 
stories. The book opens with the feeblest Scripture alphabet we 
have ever seen. We should be glad to know what authority the 
author has for making Zaccheeus a gaoler, as he does in the fol- 
lowing verse :— 

Zaccheus, a jailer, climbed on a tree, 
The passing by of the Lord to see. 

The Playfellow, by Harriet Martineau (Routl . We are 
glad to see a cheap reprint of this admirable settee tik Robin- 
son Crusoe, these four stories, ‘The Settlers at Home,” “The 
Peasant and the Prince,” “ Feats on the Fiord,” and the “Crofton 
Boys,” can be read with delight in childhood, and with scarcely 
less pleasure in manhood. Our experience in tales for the young 
is by no means small, but we have no hesitation in placing Miss 
Martineau at the head of all such storytellers whom this century 
has seen. Miss Martineau has all Miss Edgeworth’s good sense, 
but she has other sources of inspiration besides Benjamin Franklin’s 

rudential philosophy. She is not inferior in humour to Miss 
Fageworth, and she adds to her humour a pathos and a fancy 
which we look for in vain in the Parent’s Assistant, excellent 
in its way though much of it is. We can only regret that Miss 
Martineau in her other tales did not stick’ to simple storytelling. 
We could have easily spared the political economy which they 
were meant to with them, but we cannot so easily spare the 
loss of a second series like The Playfellow. We hope that all 
young people who have not read these four stories lay aside 
all their Annuals and Boys’ Adventures, and read them first. If 
they do not like them, they may feel sure that itis their own fault, 
and that their taste is corrupted by what is called “ sensational” 
writing. They would, by the way, do well before they bay 9 to 
read if they were to take a pair of scissors and cut.out the foolish 
illustrations which are supposed to adorn the work. They may 
feel certain that Oliver of “The Settlers at Home” was not the 
silly, sentimental fellow that the artist imagines him to be. 
Round Robin, edited by Old Merry (Warne and Co.) Old 
Merry’s Annual has come out “under a new name, with many 
new contributors, and in a new form,” and the editor “trusts that 
it will be the nucleus of fresh success.” Without pretending to 
understand altogether what he means, we are ready to allow that 
in its new form it is altogether free from the worst of its old 
faults. We find none of that art of puffery which it had carried 
to a great height. It contains a good number of fairly interesting 
stories, which would be all the better, however, if they were 
written in simpler language. One of the writers sets an example 
which all might well follow. Having treated himself and his subject 
with ow + dignity by saying that “ prolonged immersion is exceed- 
ingly debilitating,” he without a break adds, “ weakness rather than 
strength results from erm too long in the water.” We must 
not fail to notice a woodcut of a fire. A boy is coming down a 
ladder with a birdcage in his hand in the most gentleman] 
manner, quite regardless of a vast whirl of flames which are spoil- 
ing a carefully drawn pair of trousers. Three spectators are so 
lost in admiration at his daring that they are waving their hats, 
vy unaware that they are themselves up to their necks in 


Ribbon Stories, by Lady Barker (Macmillan). Lady Barker 
must now be an old favourite with the young folk, and any 
tale of hers is sure of.a h welcome. e present story 


is interesting in its way, though it is scarcely in keeping with the 
age of the supposed storyteller, a little girl of eight or nine. In 
one part of her story she says, “I never see such dear, sweet, 
clever little girls as I read about.” We never see them either, 
ST ee we do not know that we much care to see 


m. 
‘The Leisure Hour (Religious Tract Society). ‘The ‘illustrations 
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of this publication are on the whole though we notice with 
t that it is following in the lead of the chief illustrated papers, 


giving occasionally a picture which aims at aang, SOS, 
but only succeeds in being vulgar. The proprietors would have done 
well if they had left out such a foolish picture as “Sold Again.” 
There is of course nothing in the least improper in it. It does no- 
thing more than tend to vulgarize the mind, but as it is neither 


indecent nor profane, it may fairly be allowed to as comic. 
The Sunday at Home igious Tract Society), The illustra- 
tions in this book are, on the whole, better than those in The 


Leisure Hour, and are, if at times weak, yet quite blameless. 
While the letterpress is often interesting, we venture to doubt 
whether Scripture enigmas tend towards edifying. It is rash to 
question the judgment of the Religious Tract Society, but still 
such an enigma as the following might have been judiciously 


What word will give the Sacred Three, 

Their unity in Trinity ? 
We learn with interest, in a short account given of Christ Church, 
that the Prince of Wales was not only a student there, but also “a 


= nt and student.” 
Children’s Picture Fable Book, With sixty Illustrations by 
Harrison Weir Cieetiote. The print of this book is large and 
clear, and Mr. H. Weir’s illustrations are, as usual, spirited and 
good. We doubt, however, whether it is not a republication. It 
would be well if the date were not so often left out on the title- 
Page of Christmas books. We may say the same of The Coloured 
for Children (Routledge), many of the illustrations of 
which, except perhaps so far as their gaudy colouring is concerned, 
are certainly not new to us. 

Life in the Primeval World, founded on Meunier’s Les Ani- 
maux @autrefois, by W.H. Davenport Adams (Nelson and Sons). 
This work appears to be written with care, and is fairly interest- 
ing. We are scarcely prepared to allow, however, that, “to be 
—— of the paleontology of our own island is not less di 

ul than to be ignorant of its history.” If there are any who feel 
their ignorance, and are conscious of their disgrace, they will do 
well if they begin their studies of the subject with Mr Adams’s 
manual, On any one, by the way, but a palzontologist a curious 
effect is sslidianes who ces to open the book at the place where 
the right-hand page is adorned with a picture of Cuvier and the 


left with the picture of a Dinornis. 
ae ee: a for the Young, by the author of Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal i and Co.) This is one of the 


best, if not indeed the very best, of all the stories that have come 
before us this Christmas. The heroines are both charming, and, 
unlike heroines, they are as full of fun as of charms. It is an 
admirable book to read aloud to the young folk when they are all 
gathered round the Christmas fire, and nurses and other appa- 
still far away. mye 

: @ Greek Fairy Legend. ustrated on Moyr- 
Smith (Hotten). We Pays not see what is gained 4 calling the 
story of Theseus a fairy legend. We shall next have, we suppose, 
a collection of fairy stories comprising the Odyssey, Jack and the 
Bean Stalk, and Puss in Boots. The illustrations are singular] 
wanting in power and grace. We think that Mr. Smith woul 
have done well to have given all his figures decent clothing or 
none at all. Why should King A%geus, as he sits in my Bp 
holding his head in his hand as if he were racked with the tooth- 
ache, be fully clad, while the ladies of his court, in equal despair, 
have scarce a rag to cover themselves, 

P’s and Q's; or, the Question of Putting Upon, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge (Macmillan). Miss Yonge’s story would in our 
opinion a much better one if it did not turn on such a 
question as that of early communion. The clergyman who had 
prepared the two heroines for confirmation “had told them, when- 
ever they could, to go to the holy communion early.” Their 
father, however, finding that he no r got his Sunday break- 
fast in time, forbade them to go “running about to strange 
churches.” As he was only a partner in a country bank, his con- 
duct perhaps may meet with some indulgence. Poor though 
this part of the story is, there is a good deal in it that is interest- 
ing enough. - The boy of the family is very well drawn, as might 
indeed have been expected, for Miss Yonge has long shown 
she has boys. 

The Twins of St. Marcel, by Mrs. A. 8. Orr (Nimmo). This 
is an interesti enough, though it is somewhat spoilt by 
an affectation in the style, and by an excess of Evangelicism. 
Mrs. Orr gives an account of a French family and their sufferings 
during the war, and so writes that young people are sure to read 
her story with pleasure. In her anxiety to make the tone of her 
book French, she at times makes the mistake of forming her 
sentences in such a way as to suggest that they are, if for the 
most part English, yet in some degree French. She might have 
been contented with her so ear g of French words, and, 
when she was writing English, have let it be English. These 
French words come indeed rather too frequently. We do not 
know what is gained by avoiding, for instance, the use of the 


word “ breakfast.” 
Anecdotes and Reminiscences of Illustrious Men and Women o 


Modern Times, by the Editor of the “ New London Jest-Book” 
eves and Turner). The title ofthis work is scarcely accurate. 
many of the illustrious men and women we are told nothing more 
than that they were either “a surgeon,” or “a most egregious fop,” 
or “a friend of mine,” or “a man of sense,” or Monsieur M——, 
The and reminiscences themselves we find for the most 


part very dull. The 186th anecdote is as follows :—“ Addij 
was twenty-one rs of age before he published anything in hig 
own language. The first performance in English which he gy. 
mitted to the — was a copy of verses addressed to Dryden.” 
We wonder how many years the editor of this work can hays 
numbered who is astonished at a man waiting till the ri age 
of twenty-one before he submits a performance in English to 
the public. We hope that he will allow a few years to pags 
over his head before he again keeps in view what he mysteriously 
calls “ the advantage of continuing utili dulci.” 

Childhood and Youth in Holy Writ (Seeley and Co) this 
work contains selections from the writings of a mixed y of 
divines, and photographs after an equally mixed body of artists, 
We have Chrysostom and Dr. Cumming, Murillo and Mr, 
Sant, R.A. The photographs are well executed, the letterpress 
is good, and the whole work, in fact, may be justly described 
as elegant and well suited for giving away, if not for keeping, 

The Six of Spades: a Book about the Garden and the Gardener, 
by the Rev. S. Reynolds Hole (Blackwood), Mr. Hole is the 
author of} A Book about Roses, which we had much pleasure 
in noticing a year or two ago. The Six of Spades is y 
amusingly written, though perhaps the liveliness is at times spoi 
by an excess of jokes. 

The Modern Sphinx (Griffith and Farran). This is “ a Collection 
of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, Double Acrostics, Triple Acrosties, 
Anagrams, Logographs Metagrams, Square Words, Verbal Puzzl 
Conundrums, &c.” We might add that it is a collection also ‘of 
the most wonderful historical and linguistical facts. “The word 
riddle,” we are told, “ comes from the Saxon rathen, to guess; or 
from the Belgic redla, and — with the scripas or scrupas 
of the Latins—a question or problem expressed in obscure terms,” 
Further on we learn that “ the word enigma comes from the Latin 
enigma, through the Greek ainissesthai, to hint a thing darkly, 
and ainos,an obscure speech.” The author of this book must 
surely have utterly bewildered himself among his riddles before 
he could have made “ ainissesthai” and “ ainos” the path through 
which enigma has come into eni This is indeed “ a scripas 
or scrupas.” We are told also that “ the old laws of the Latins— 
derived probably from Egypt and the East—were known as 
‘@nigmata Juris, legal enigmas.” Happily the introduction is 
sure to be passed over by every one, and the collection of 
riddles is a = one. 

Gallery of German Composers (Bruckmann). We have 
in this interesting work “a series of portraits of German com- 
osers engraved on steel, from oil paintings by Professor Carl 
aiger, with biographical and critical notices by Edward F. Rim- 
bault, LL.D.” The engravings are on a large scale, and are un- 
usually well executed, while the accompanying notices, though 
brief, are to the point and full of interest. At times there is a 
somewhat foreign turn in the construction of the sentences, but 
we do not know that this is at all unpleasing. It is curious to 
reflect that of the twelve great composers whose lives are here 
iven, two died blind, one deaf, and one mad. We can onl 
ope that the publishers may find their reward for the admirab 
care with which this work is brought out, more especially as we 
notice that, if it is successful, it will be followed by “a series of 

portraits of the great composers of other countries.” 

Good Words for the Young Annual for 1872 (King and Co.) 
This is one of the best of the annuals, containing as it does some 


good stories, and some illustrations by Mr. Arthur Hughes as 


graceful as they are humorous. It is a pity, however, that so 
admirable an artist should not have better matter to illustrate. 
It would have been much better to give his designs without any 
letterpress than to have enclosed them in such foolish verses as 
those of “ Innocents’ Island.” 

Aunt Judy's Christmas Volume for 1872. Edited by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty (Bell and Daldy). This number of Aunt Judy’s Christmas 


Volume is as good as usual, and that is saying a good deal. There . 


is, besides much interesting matter, one long story, called “ From 
Six to Sixteen,” which we venture to say all girls but very stupid 
ones will find interesting. Aunt Judy never tries, as is so often 
the case, to catch readers by stories that are in any way offensive 
to good taste, and therefore her volume is one of the best among 
the Christmas books that are written for young people. ; 
Routledge’s Christmas Annual. The whole of this Annual is 
ae up to a story called Hot and Cold, by Mr. Charles H. Ross. 
t is a very uncomfortable tale for any time of the year, but par- 
ticularly ‘so for Christmas, when nightmares and other horrors are 
likely to follow of themselves in the train of plum pudding and 
mince pies, and scarcely require to be provided in our Annuals. 
Those, however, who like murders will find a plentiful supply, 
while the artist, by the badness and coarseness of his drawing, 
taken care that the illustrations shall harmonize with the story. 
Pictures, by William Mulready, R.A. (Virtue and Co.) 
is, on the whole, an interesting work, not ill written, and well 
iltustrated. We have large engravings of nine of Mulready’s 
chief works, accompanied by full descriptions and a biographical 
sketch of the painter by James Dafforne. Some of the en- 
vings have certainly appeared before, and perhaps all. 
afforne has done his part of the work well, in spite of an 
occasional fineness of language into which he slips. He writes, 
for instance, “ The orbit in which they circulate is usually re- 
stricted to those who follow like or kindred pursuits.” If the 
orbit in which this book is to circulate is only restricted to those 
who follow like or kindred expressions, it will have a very wide 
orbit indeed. 
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Homes, Works, and Shrines of English Artists,and Rambles in 
Rome, by F. W.¥airholt, F.S.A. (Virtue and Co.) This isa repub- 
lication of some sketches on art and artists, written for the Art 
Journal by the late Mr. Fairholt. They are fairly interesting, and 
cleverly illustrated by wood engravings. At times, however, there 
is rather too much of the bookmaker’s art to be seen. Though 
Etty was born in York, and though York undoubtedly is an 
“historic city,” yet it was hardly n for a correct under- 
standing of his life as an artist to go back to Suetonius Paulinus, 
and the “ Britannic army of occupation.” Still less necessary was it 
to let the world know that Theodorianus, though he died at 
York, was born in “ Nomentum, a small city of ancient Latium.” 
We do not so much object to Severus and Constantine Chlorus 
(though, by the way, it was Constantius Chlorus), for we are 

ing, by their time, near enough to Etty’s day to make 


ha tting, 
their excusable. 

Our recent notice of the Imperial , also published by 
Messrs. Virtue and Co., contained an error which we gladly take this 
opportunity of correcting. The edition is printed in forty parts 
containing forty pages each, and not 200 pages as we inadvertently 
stated. if, therefore, any subscribers to this handsome edition 
have taken alarm at the supposed magnitude of their responsi- 
bilities, we beg them to be reassured. e completed work will 
not exceed the moderate compass of 1,600 pages. 


\ 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
J tery in Lusatia, according to Murray’s Guide, was 
lately the residence of “a German Prince who wrote 
a coxcombical book about England.” Madlle. Ludmilla Assing 
holds, on the contrary, that the authorship of the aforesaid 
book crowned the Prince “with immortal laurels.” The truth 
seems to lie between the two. The Prince, take him all in 
all, could not be much more fitly described than by the appel- 
lation of coxcomb; the book, on the other hand, has enough 
literary merit * to be read with pleasure even now that the affected 
title “ Letters of a Dead Man” has become actually applicable. 
We fancy, however, that a more durable title to renown will be 
derived from the secret history of this celebrated’ work as re- 
vealed by the indiscretion, or rather the scandalous reckless- 
ness, of Madlle. Assing. We question at least whether the 
records even of German divorce can produce anything aut simile 
aut secundum. Prince Piickler,-one-of the most extravagant men 
of his age, was. married to a daughter of Chancellor Hardenberg, 
one of the most extravagant of its women, When the impossi- 
bility of making both ends meet became apparent, the princely 
air, we are told, agreed to raise s and means by a divorce. 
iickler, it was arranged, was—such is the almost incredible 
story—to proceed to England and espouse the richest, and, 
we may take the liberty of adding, the silliest Englishwoman 
he aa find, discharging his debts with a portion of her 
fortune, and devoting or being supposed to devote: (the point 
being trusted to his honour) the remainder to the weal of 
his discarded but: still adored Princess. The transaction seems 
to have presented itself to their minds in the light of one of 
singular magnanimity 

Lucy felt that she was sacrificing herself for Piickler’s sake, and Piickler 
that he was sacrificing himself for Lucy’s, undergoing the inconvenience of 
a disagreeable and fatiguing course of fortune-hunting for the advantage of 
her purse as well as his own. And as in his childh he had been accus- 
tomed to pray that it- might be vouchsafed to him to win at cards, even so 


now did he offer up orisons that he might obtain a rich heiress, for his own 
good, and that of his beloved Lucy ! 


The strangest part of the whole affair is that this incontro- 
vertibly real live Prince did not get an English wife or any second 
wife at all, although he dyed his hair and bought a new hat, 
and within eight months after his arrival in England had paid 
one thousand four hundred morning calls, arrayed in the full 
lory of “ agreen cravat, a yellow cassimere waistcoast with metal 
uttons, an olive-coloured frock-coat, and iron grey pantaloons.” 
English gentlemen regarded him as a fortune-hunter; English 
ladies, with less reason, as a Blue Beard; and neither could com- 
— how he could have got legally separated from Madame la 
cesse without an action fr crim. con. So far from this, he was 
sending her a most affectionate correspondence, with ample details 
of his honest endeavours to find her a successor, and minute 
descriptions of his most killing toilets. “I enclose,” he says, 
“a pattern of the waistcoat.” m. these particulars it will pro- 
bably be inferred that the book in which they are chronicled is, 
designedly or otherwise, a withering exposure of the heartlessness, 
frivolity, and general worthlessness of Continental fashionable 
society; and such is the case, this being but one out of a 
number of equally edifying histories related in its pages. It is 
just to add that the Prince is also an instance of how a natu- 
rally excellent disposition may be spoiled by unfavourable cir- 
cumstances of birth and education. We must reserve our 
notice of the two volumes of correspondence accompanyin 
as yet incomplete memoir, except so far as to remar. 
that e. Assing’s ageime: as well as her compilation of 
this volume, presents the usual characteristics of her publica- 
tions and compilations—crudeness, carelessness, and cynicism. 
The most honourable incident. of the Prince’s life, his patronage 
of Leopold Schefer, is not alluded to, and Schefer’s name does 
not occur once in the three volumes; although he lived in most 


* Fiirst Hermann von Piickler-Muskau. Eme Biographie. Von Ludmilla 
Vol. 1. Hamburg: Hoffmann & Campe. London: Asher & Co, 


intimate relations with the Prince, and his family must be im 
possession of the most authentic particulars. 

It is a relief to turn to the autobi hy of the high-minded 
Grillparzer* , notwithstanding its too frequent tone of depression. 
Grillparzer’s circumstances were never prosperous; the disappoint- 
ments of his dramatic career outnumb 
was too candid a judge of his own performances to be unconscious, 


not only of the disproportion of his fame to his deserts, but also of - 


the disproportion of his achievements to his capacities. An Austrian 
man 0 eure is always ata disadvantage from the intellectual isola- 
tion of his country; Austrian genius under Metternich was worse 
off still; but genius and a clerkship under Metternich or his 
colleagues were all but incompatible. Although the narrator is 
by no means prone to dwell inordinately on grievances, 
much of the book is inevitably occupied with details of the almost 
inconceivable narrowness and stupidity of courtiers and Ministers, 
and of the malicious intrigues of minor officials. Partly to escape 
these annoyances, and partly to obtain relief from distressing cir- 
cumstances of a private nature, Grillparzer undertook age 
tours of considerable length, notes of which, together with 
lively reminiscences of his childhood, constitute the most generally 
interesting parts of the volume. The first of these excursions 
was made to Italy, where he saw Lord Byron at the opera, so 
deep in shadow that Grillparzer could distinguish nothing of 
him but his corpulence. At Naples he became attached to the 
suite of the Empress of Austria, then on her travels, and was 
injured for life by the indiscretion of a patron who made him pass 
without his knowledge for her Majesty's secretary. Several years 
afterwards he made the tour of Germany, where, among minor 
celebrities, he saw Goethe, whose apparent hauteur on cere- 
monious occasions he found to be really the effect of shyness, and 
who proved himself most amiable en petit comité; Tieck, whose 
fine public reading he found monotonous, from the absence of 
inflection ; and Hegel, a cheerful, sociable, and obligi —— the 
reverse of his system. In 1836 Grillparzer visi nce and 
England. Theatrical matters claimed the er share of his 
attention in the former country, but he records his impressions of 
Borne, whom he highly respected, and of Heine, whom he found 
agreeable but untrustworthy. Heine’s circumstances were at the 
time apparently very narrow—a fact of some significance in con- 
nexion with his acceptance of @ secret pension from the French 
Government shortly afterwards. The diary kept in France and 
England, from which this portion of the poe eye thea 
subsequently condensed, is printed here, and the part relating 
to this country, though containing no remarkable incidents or 
observations, conveys in its totality a most lively impression of the 
effect produced upon a foreigner on his first visit to London. 
visited the House of Commons, and was greatly struck by the 
eloquence of O’Connell and Sheil. English comic acting im- 
pressed him favourably, but he was disappointed with Macready. 
On the whole, this autobiography, which terminates abruptly with 
the year 1836, although occasionally in a slight degree tedious 
and querulous, is ~~ agreeable reading, and mainly on account 
of the excellent qualities of the writer—his candour and kindly: 
feeling, his independence, modest dignity, and sober good sense. 
There is an entire absence of petty detraction and green-room 
gossip, the ordinary staples of Seenstte autobiographies. 

The late Professor Gfrérer’s work on the early history of 
Venicef, |S caganer by Dr. J. B. Weiss, is open to criticism on two 

ounds which at least ought not to apply to the same book; it is 
anciful, and it is dry. The dryness may easily be excused on ac- 
count of its character as a collection of lectures not fully elaborated 
for the press; its apparent fancifulness may perhaps be in some 


measure due to the author’s method of stating his conclusions, and 


his reliance upon the precarious faculty of historical divination, 
The very obscurity that invites, and toa certain extent justifies, 
conjecture in early Venetian history affords an excellent reason 
for keeping conjecture under strict restraint. Gfrérer, indeed, is 
not one of those historians who di every predecessor, and 
insist on an entire reconstruction of history; he expresses the 
highest admiration for the chief authority, the mediseval chronicler- 
Dandolo, and is no doubt justified in considering that Dandolo’s 
narrative requires to be supplemented by the aid of those public 
documents to which he may not have had access, or the import- 
ance of which it may have suited him to ignore. The main posi- 
tion of Gfrérer’s volume is that the influence of the Byzan- 
tine Empire and Venice on each other’s destiny has been 
much underrated, partly from the Venetian chronicles having 
been composed when the Empire had become inimical to 
Venice. Constantinople preserved Venice from subjugation by’ 
Charlemagne; Venice in turn saved Constantinople from 
Robert Guiscard. How this happened, seeing that the Vene- 
tians twice suffered as entire an overthrow from the Nor- 
mans as the Byzantines did, we do not very clearly understand. 
Venice at the same time became a focus of Byzantine, or as 
would now be termed Erastian, ideas in Church government ; 
here we have the germ of Father Sarpiand the like phenomena, so 
distressing to Catholic historians of Gfrérer’s school. At the:same 
time Venice owes everything to the Popes, for they somehow: pre= 
vented her from becoming an hereditary tism, and 

her Republican independence. The long semi-vassalage of Venice 
to the i 


* Grillpurzer’s siimmitliche Werke. Ba. 10. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Geschichte Venedigs von seiner Griindung bis zum Jahre Von 

Graz: Verlag des Vereins Buchdruckerei. “London : Asher 
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rm Empire is no doubt an interesting fact ; easily ex- 
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plained, however, by the maritime supre of the latter. Most 

of the public documents here ted and commented 

upon well deserve study, and many of the incidental notices are 

very curious, especially as regards the slave trade carried on by 

the Venetians. Another volume of the author’s remains, now in 
press, will contain the history of the Southern Slavonian 

names during the period, and partly that of the Byzantine 
ire. 

e most important articles in the last number of Von Sybel’s 
Historical Review * relate to two epochs lying very widely apart. 
R. A. Lipsius, in a notice of Zeigler’s recent work, sketches the 

of ecclesiastical history of which Irenzus is the representa- 
tave—the period so uninteresting in one point of view, so 
momentous in another, when the Church, feeling her original 
impulse exhausted, began avowedly to rely upon tradition, and 
apostolical succession began to be insisted upon as a proof of con- 
formity to apostolical precedent. The other paper is a comprehen- 
sive and comeing candid survey of the historical literature of 
the recent war. e writer sewn with the highest ‘e<* of 
Gambetta’s exertions, notwithstanding their ultimate failure. 
Generals Faidherbe and Vinoy are also treated with great civility, 
and their accounts of their respective campaigns are referred to as 
picegei sources of information. Trochu, on the other hand, 
fares indifferently, and Garibaldi very badly indeed. 

Meyer's “ German Annual” + is designed as a general record 
of the incidents of the year, political, literary, and scientific. It 
contains special surveys of each of these subjects, prepared b 
very competent writers, whose consciousness of speaking wi 
pow te y occasionally perhaps tempts them beyond the limits 
of strict Fan yur befitting a professed compilation of this 
nature. section is accompanied by a necrology for the year ; 
and a few separate biographies of living persons of eminence, such as 
Count Andrassy among politicians, Ha 
Hofmann among chemists, are also 
collection of statistical tables of sorts, ape. some not 
genly accessible, such as the lists of the members of the 

ichstag, and of German University Professors, and the statistics 
of German Zoological Gardens. 

Little is heard of the grievances of Russia’s German subjects, 
and yet few of the standing infirmities of the European bod 
politic are so perilous to its re Whenever Prince Bism 
may wish to quarrel with Russia, an unexceptionable grievance is 
veady to his hand; and, in a similar case, the Czar has merely to 
tighten the screw which already presses so intolerably upon the 
German inhabitants of his Baltic ions. Meanwhile, the 
slowly maturing crisis is tacitly ignored by the guides of public 
be gore and left to the exposition of the small but active band 

patriots whose writings proceed from the press of Messrs. 
Duncker and Humblot. Two really valuable additions { have 
been made to the growing literature of the subject. The emissary of 
the Evangelical Alliance, L. von Wurstemberger, has devoted two 
years to an inquiry on the spot into the grievances of his co- 
religionists, whom, it is needless to observe, he finds whiter than 
the driven snow, and inspired with a profound and, under the 
circumstances, scarcely intelligible loyalty to the Russian Crown. 
This conception of the case is in some degree the reflection of the 
‘writer’s professional tendencies and interests. A Lutheran pastor, 
regarding democracy and free-thinking with equal aversion, he is 
excessively indisposed to quarrel with so staunch a bulwark of 
Conservatism as the Muscovite autocrat, and would most gladly 
find the way to a mutual good understanding. This peculiar 
sya of view imparts interest to a prolix and tedious book. The 

rman advocate is held in check by the Russian sympathizer, 
and probably the only classes who have much reason to complain 
of unfairness at his hands are his theological enemies, the Russian 
Nihilists and the Raskolniks or Dissenters. His observations on 
Russian affairs evince much homely good sense, and are always 
interesting. The other work is a translation of the Russian author 
Samarin’s work on the other side of the question, with comments 
pees what the translator as the author's errors and 

ilful misstatements, 


A little treatise on the Semitic race, composed by Professor 
Chwolson § in not very classical German, is partly intended as a 
reply to M. Renan, whose general fairness he admits, but against 
whose sweeping generalizations he not unreasonably protests. It 
is difficult to avoid this error in dealing with complicated sub- 
jects, and we find Chwolson himself laying down principles which 

is compelled virtually to give up. Thus, for example, the con- 
trast he draws between the Semites and the Aryan races ought 
to place the former at the furthest possible distance from the 
Germans, with whom he nevertheless discovers much affinity. 
On the whole his view of the ethnical character of the Semites 
does not differ very materially from Renan’s, only that what the 
latter narrowness and intolerance the former designates by 


* Historische Zeitschrift. Herausgegeben von H. von Sybel, 1. Jahrg. xiv. 
Hit. 4. Miinchen: Oldenbourg. London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Meyer’s Deutsches Jahrbuch. Herausgegeben von Otto Dammer. 
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Jahrg. 1. : Bibl. Institut. London: W: 
Norgate. 


} Die Gewissensfreiheit in der Ostsee-Provinzen Russlands. Erfahrungen 
with einiger Reisen. Von L. von Wurstemberger. Leipzig: 
& Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Die Livliindischen Bekehrungen wie sie Herr Samarin erzihlt. Dem 
Russischen entnommen und erliutert von E. von Sternberg. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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more complimentary titles. He insists much on the sober good 
sense of the Semites, their corresponding deficiency in imagination, 
their spirit of personal independence, and the comparative unj- 
formity of culture among them. His observations on the im- 
potence of the circumstances of climate to modify national character 
are very decided, and much too strongly expressed. 

Although the worthy Dutch lie under the imputation of being 
the most prosaic among European nations, three-fourths of Jonck. 
bloet’s standard history of the national literature * are devoted to 
their poets ; and these are the only Dutch writers who have suc- 
dented in either impressing the imagination of their own country. 
men, or making their own names heard beyond the limits of 
Holland. In truth, Dutch poetry and Dutch literature seem nearly 
correlative terms—a phenomenon which may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the impossibility of imparting adequate polish and 
finish to so homely a language otherwise than by the con- 
straint of metrical form. The lyrical S— of the last hundred 
years, especially those of Bilderdyk, Tollens, and Beets, prove 
that Dutch poetry is capable of high perfection in respect of form; 
the substance remains, as always, homely and realistic. The more 
closely Dutch poetry has confined itself to obvious ideas and sub- 
jects of ordinary human interest, the better it has in general suc- 
ceeded. It counts four eras—the period of servile classical imitation 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, represented by Hooft; 
of the distinctively national style introduced by Vondel; of the 
relapse into frigidity under French influence; and of the reaction 
represented by Bilderdyk, a man of true genius, who breathed anew 
spirit into Dutch literature, though he failed to impress it with the 
stamp of hisownreactionaryideas. Both he andhis great predecessor 
Vondel have gained their principal distinction in the department of 
lyrical poetry; the defects of their epic and dramatic attempts are 
fully exhibited by the historian, and may be referred to the single 
cause of deficiency in creative imagination. On the whole, Dutch 
poetical literature, though not brilliant in itself, is interesting and 
respectable from its sincerity, sanity, and fidelity to the national 
type, and as a conspicuous instance, especially when contrasted 
with the intellectual poverty of the Spanish Netherlands, of the 
efficacy of liberty in fostering letters. people distinguished by 
accuracy and humour might have been expected to excel in 
comedy and the novel, but this does not appear to have een the 
case. The pieces of Brederoo, a ——. oi Beaumont and 
Fletcher, show remarkable wis comica, but the author's career 
was terminated by a premature death. Van Lennep, the most 
eminent Dutch novelist, is in his principal works a follower of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

There may be no extraordinary novelty of thought in Rudolf 
Gottschall’s last poetical production t—J/anus—but the merit of 
the poem is such as to insure for the volume a position of its own, 
The diction is exceedingly choice, and the versification unusually 
varied and sonorous. The contents are wholly lyrical, but of 
a miscellaneous character, comprising odes, sonnets, ballads, occa- 
sional 5 pone and (the most distinctive feature of the book) 
poetical epistles of a humorous turn. These are modelled, both as 
regards subject and metre, after similar compositions of the last cen- 
tury, the revival of which is a decided acquisition to the metrical 
literature of the present. The most remarkable sections of the 
volume, in astrictly poetical point of view, are the two fine cycles 
of sonnets on Paris in 1868 and 1871 respectively. The book is 
@ pattern of typographical elegance. 


* W. J. A. Jonchbloet’s Geschichte der Niederlindischen Literatur. 
Autorisirte Deutsche Ausgabe von W. Berg. Bd. 2. Leipzig: Vogel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

Janus, Friedens- und Kriegsgedichte. Von Rudolf Gottschall. Leipzig: 
London: Nutt. 
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